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' LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A FATHERUAND. 


~ Quustions on Lussons XX.—XXIII.—Who were the “ children of the 
East ?” Why should we expect them to attack the Israelites? Who was 
derubbaal? What other name had he? Who were the “seventy sons of 
| Gideon 2?” Give a sketch of Abimelech’s career. Where was Gilead? Give 
| an ‘account of Jephthah’s vow, and of his quarrel with the Ephraimites. 
| Give the story of Jonathan the Levite, and describe the nature of his reli- 
Boas practices and ideas as far as we can know them. 


ss >! Lesson XXIV.—The Nazarites. 


We have seen in the last lessons how the Israelites, by a series of heroic 
| efforts, succeeded in gradually gaining the mastery over the Canaanites and 
A hrowing off the oppression of the surrounding nations; but we have not yet 
een how their religion was at the same time gaining the victory over the 
other religions of the land. 
- I haye several times pointed out that the great difference between the 
sraelite religion (or the religion of the desert) and the Canaanite religion 
(or the. religion of the cultivated land) was that the first was stern and 
jnclined to cruelty, while the second was soft and effeminate, and inclined to 
drunkenness and every other excess. Now we cannot suppose that worth- 
less priests like Jonathan the Levite would do very much towards teaching 
he Israelites to resist the corrupting influences of the Canaanite worship, 
retain ‘the sternness and neg or ¥ of the Mosaic religion, There: 
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were, however, others besides the priests who guided the people in religious 
matters, and it was due to their efforts that the Israelite religion did at last 
triumph over the Canaanite. ; 

It is easy to understand that while the Israelites were fighting for life and 
death with their Canaanite and other neighbours, many of them would feel 
an intense hatred for everything Canaanite, and a corresponding love of 
everything Israelite. They would exaggerate the difference between ‘the 
two, and endeavour to separate themselves as sharply as possible from their 
enemies and neighbours. Thus in religion especially there would’ be a set of 
earnest Israelites who would magnify the difference between Israelite and 
Canaanite religion, and avoid with the greatest care everything that at all 
looked like Canaanite practices. 

Now the Canaanites, as has been said, looked upon revelling and feasting 
in honour of their gods asa great part of their religious duty, and accordingly 
a party of Israelites began the practice of abstaining from all kinds of wine 
and other intoxicating liquors altogether, in honour of their God, Yahweh. 
Nay, they even carried it so far as to avoid the use of grapes or raisins for 
food. They bound themselves under a vow to observe this abstinence, and 
in token of it to let their hair grow uncut and unshaven. In later times, at 
any rate, and perhaps from the first, they endeavoured to keep themselves 
especially pure from all ‘ceremonial uncleanness,” such as would result from 
touching a dead body, for instance. Those who had taken this vow were 
called “‘ Nazarites,” %.¢., consecrated; and bound themselves to observe it 
either for a certain fixed time or for all their lives. 

Nothing could present a sharper contrast to the religion of Canaan’ than 
this kind of consecration to Yahweh, nothing could serve better to remind 
the Israelites of the difference between their religion and that of their neigh- 
bours; or to warn them against the danger of joining in the festivals of the 
country. No doubt the presence of these Nazarites in the midst of the 
people did much towards keeping them faithful to their old religion, 


In the Book of Numbers there is an account of the vow of the Nazarites © fi 


and the rules to which it was subject. No doubt some of these rules are of 
much later origin than the custom itself. (Read Numbers vi. 1—12.) 


Verse 1. This is the regular heading of the laws of the Old Testament, 


Every lawgiver represented his laws as having been given to Moses by 
Yahweh, and to the people by Moses; just as our laws are always shade 
in the name of the Queen, even if she has had nothing to do with them 
The heading, therefore, “ And Yahweh spoke unto Moses, &. 
legal form. 

’ Verse 2, When either man or woman, &c,—A woman’s vow was not con- 
sidered binding unless her father or husband had expressly or tacitly sanc- 


tioned it. If he heard her make the yow, and did not object, then it was || 


binding, but not otherwise (see Numbers xxx. 2—8 
binding, 


»” is simply a | 


). A widow’s vow was } 


Verse 3, Strong drink.—A more general word than wine, which seems to | 
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be used here and elsewhere for all kinds of intoxicating liquors, whether 
brewed, distilled, or fermented, not included under the term wine, 

Verse 4. All the days of his separation.—It appears that in early times 
the vow of the Nazarite was generally taken for a whole lifetime, or at least 
for along period ; but perhaps when these rules were drawn up it had already 

| become customary to take the vow for shorter periods, and the later Jews 

_|| fixed the usual duration of the vow at no more than thirty days. 

Observe that, wine being the chief intoxicating drink, the Nazarite was 

“forbidden to make any use of the grape from which it was made; but it was 

sufficient to abstain from other intoxicating drinks themselves, and from the 
Vinegar made from them, without giving up the use of the fruits or grains 
from which they were made, 
Verse 5, As long as the vow lasted (“until the days be fulfilled, &c.”) the 
Nazarite was holy; it would therefore be sacrilege to cut even so much as his 
|| hair. No holy thing must be touched by an instrument or tool of any kind 
‘|| (see Exodus xx. 25). : : 
| Verse 6, Touching a dead body, or even entering the house in whichit lay, 

'|| was one of the many causes of “ ceremonial uncleanness.” A man who had 

{| thus become unclean had to be purified by “water of separation,’ made by 

an elaborate receipt from the ashes of a red heifer! (see Numbers xix. _ 

}| 11—16). The Nazarite was not to allow himself to become unclean in this 

_ way. ; 

Verse 7. The law for the Nazarite was stricter than for the priest. The 

{| priest must not “make himself unclean” except for a very near relation, 

that is to say he must never touch a dead body or go into a house where a 

dead body was, unless it was that of a very near relative; but the Nazarite 

must not do so in any case (see Leviticus xxi. 1—4). 

Upon his head, and (verse 9) the head of his consecration, —The Nazarite 

“|| allowed his hair to grow uncut (see above) in token of his sanctity, and this 

‘|| being the most noticeable outward sign of his consecration, people naturally 

|| came to think of his holiness as concentrated, so to speak, in his long hair. 

Verses 9—12. If by accident the Nazarite’were present when some one 

|| died unexpectedly, he of course became unclean, and his sacred hair was 

| polluted. He must therefore cleanse himself like anyone else (see above), 

‘|| shave his head, make a sacrifice of two turtle-doves or pigeons (one to atone 

|| for his unintentional breaking of his vow, the other as a free offering to 

_ Yahweh), and a lamb, and then begin again. ? 

Verse 10. The tabernacle of the congregation.—Just as it was a part of the 
jegal style of the Israelite lawgivers to represent their laws as having been 
- given to Moses by Yahweh, so it was a part of the same style to avoid all 
| mention of the temple, which was not built until long after the time of Moses, 
To meet the difficulties arising from this peculiarity, a kind of legal fiction 
| was adopted, by which Moses was said to haye had a “ tabernacle ” built by 
‘the direction of Yahweh, which was almost an exact model of the future || 
| temple, only much smaller, and so arranged as to take to pieces and be easily 
oved from place to place. The lawgivers, therefore, speak of the “ taber- 
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nacle” instead of the “temple ;” but, of course, in the working of the laws 
* the temple would take its place again. Q i 

The teacher may, if he like, read verses 13—21 with his class, but it is 

not worth while commenting expressly upon them here. They refer-to the 
ceremonies performed on the completion of the Nazarite’s vow. = : 


Later on, a whole clan or family of zealous worshippers of Yahweh took a ; 
vow similar to that of the Nazarites, namely, to abstain from wine, and to live || 
simple lives. They were called Rechabites, after their ancestor and founder, Ap 
Jonathan, the son of Rechab, The name Rechabites has been adopted by a || — 


We find the Nazarites themselyes mentioned in several passages of the 
Bible, in one of which Yahweh is made to complain that the mocking and 
unbelieving Israelites offered wine to the Nazarites and tried to silence the 
prophets (Amos ii. 11, 12); and in another a poet, who writes in a time of 
deep national misery, speaks of the Nazarites as one of the chief glories of 
Jerusalem in the time of her prosperity, and as withered and wretched now 
(Lam. iv. 7, 8). 


EDA nace ORT 


We may see from all this that the Nazarites played an important part in 
the religious development of Israel, and did much to maintain the purity and 
severity of the religion of Yahweh. 


so 
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Lesson XXV.—TZhe Prophets. 


If some of the stricter Israelites became Nazarites in order to show the~ 
great difference between their religion and that of the Canaanites, others 
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adopted Canaanite customs, but infused such a strong Israelite spirit into || 
them that they became even more useful in defending the Israelites from i 
Canaanite influences than such customs as the vow of the Nazarites. \. 

To make this clear I must go into some detail. We have seen that the 3 


worship of the Canaanite gods was very wild and unrestrained. Singing and FE 
dancing in a strange wild fashion formed a part of it; and when the wor- ~ bs 
shippers had drunk deeply in honour of their gods, and were shouting and ||_ 
dancing madly in their praise, those who saw them thought that the spirit of | 
the deities had come down into their midst and was filling their hearts with || 
thoughts of them. And sometimes, even when they were not drinking, a || 
kind of wild frenzy would come over them, and they would rush in bands IE 
through the mountain glades, striking tambourines and waving wreaths or — : 
small branches of sacred trees, and shouting the names of their gods. We | 
still have some wonderful poems in which such scenes are described, and || 
they show us how powerfully they affected those who saw them—how anyone || 
standing by and seeing these bands of men or women sweeping past, rolling || 
their eyes, tossing their heads wildly, clashing their cymbals or striking their || . 
tambourines, and calling upon their gods, would think they were taken hold ~ | 
of and possessed, so to speak, by some superhuman spirit—by some mighty | 4 
deity—and would himself feel almost irresistibly drawn towards th \|. 
laid hold of by the same wild impulse which filled their breasts, 
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Sometimes this frenzy would come over single individuals, and then it 
would be supposed that some god had laid hold of them and filled them with 
_ || his spirit ; and if any individual were frequently seized in this way, he would 
- be supposed to have specially close and frequent communion with this god, 

and to be the means made use of by him for declaring his will. 


This is why so many peoples have looked upon madness with a kind of 
religious veneration and awe. A madman was supposed to be “ inspired” by 
_ || @ god (the idea that he was possessed by an evil spirit or devil seems to be of 
* later origin), and in Greek, for instance, there is a word which means either 

“to be raving mad” or “to be inspired.” 


Bue RN 


We can easily see how natural such things would be to a drunken and 
sensual religion such as that of Canaan. As a matter of fact, the Canaanite 
gods probably had a host of such raving worshippers, and they were supposed 
to be able to foretell the future, and to understand and see many other things _ 
which were hidden from the eyes of ordinary men. 

Now it happened in the course of time that “seers” rose up, who spoke in 
the name of Yahweh, just as the Canaanite seers spoke in the name of their 
gods. They felt themselves caught up, as it were, and filled by the spirit 
of Yahweh, and would throw aside their outer garments, and with wild cries 
and gestures testify their own enthusiasm, and strive to rouse it in the 
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breasts of others. 

These practices’ were not so suitable to the Israelite as to the Canaanite 
religion, for they seemed at variance with the severe and self-restrained 
character of the former. But Yahweh’s “seers,” though perhaps almost as 

é wild in their outward demeanour as their Canaanite neighbours, were no 
{| doubt distinguished from them by avoiding the debauchery and excess from 
|| which the latter sought their inspiration ; and the best of them never lost 
e || sight of the moral nature of the worship of Yahweh. ; 
|| These “seers” of Yahweh soon became very important members of 
a Israelite society. They were supposed to know more both of the future and 
|| ofthe will of Yahweh than other men, and were consulted upon every occa- 
a - sion, from the tracking of stray asses to the fate of the nation of Israel ! 
ze | . These “seers” were afterwards called “ prophets,” which does not mean 
| « foretellers of the future,” but those who “speak for” someone—in this case 


some deity. Far down into the history of Israel we find these “ prophets,” ‘ 
-both Israelite and Canaanite, or heathen, existing side by side, and the 
« prophets of Israel”—perhaps the noblest and most deeply religious line of 
public teachers the world has ever seen —long show traces of the wild 
|| heathen origin of the institution they made so noble, Gradually, however, 
3 || the earnestness and gravity of the religion of Yahweh rose higher and higher 
| above the extravagancies of the earlier “seers ;” and the only mark of their 
2 | descent which the “ prophets of Israel i retained was the empassioned style 
|| of preaching, as if they were not speaking themselves, but were borne away 
without their knowledge or will by the spirit of Yahweh, who spoke through 

| them as it were to the people. 
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For the wildness of the early forms of the Hebrew prophecy, see 1 Samuel 
xix. 18—24 ; also x. 5, 6. Compare the heathen prophecy of a later date, 
1 Kings xviii. 26—28. 

For the irresistible and impulsive nature of prophetic inspiration, com- 
pare the whole story of Balaam (especially Numbers xxiii.), where Balaam 
desires to curse Israel, but is compelled to bless him; also the story of 
Jonah, who tries in vain to resist the Spirit of Yahweh ; also Jeremiah xx. 9. 


Thus the efforts of the Nazarites on the one hand, and of the seers or 
prophets on the other, were successful in preventing the Israelite religion 
from being lost amongst those of Canaan, and as the nation gradually threw 
off the yoke of the surrounding peoples and rose above the Canaanites, so its 
religion gradually triumphed over all those with which it had come into 
contact ; and at the close of the period of the judges the people of Israel and 
the religion of Yahweh were everywhere in the ascendant. 

There was indeed one fierce battle yet to be fought before the Israelites 
could look upon themselves as the undisputed masters of Palestine, the 
battle, namely, with the Philistines; but of that we will speak in future 
lessons. Puitip H, WIcKSTEED. 


[N.B.—The lessons on the ‘‘ Physical Geography of Palestine,” in this number, 
should be taken as part of this course.] 


» 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
LESSON LIT. 


We have now seen what the preaching of Jesus was like, both in outward 
form and inward spirit. We have seen how he began, occasionally if not 
generally, from some passage in the prophets referring to the coming kingdom 
or reign of God, and then went on to persuade the people to prepare for 
that reign by changing their characters and lives—learning to love righteous- 
ness and hate sin with all their hearts and souls. We have seen that this 


_ thought—the one thing needful for the reign of God is to hunger and thirst 


after righteousness—is the root or seed out of which all the preaching of Jesus 
seems tocome. [Let the teacher go back to Lesson xxii., July, 1872, ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus Christ,” and notice the different parts of the first section of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and show how they all ‘seem an expansion of the 
principle, hunger and thirst after righteousness. ] 

We will now defer a further examination of the Master’s preaching until 
we have followed him a little in his movements about Gennesaret and the 
neighbourhood. The first thing the Evangelists tell us of these movements 


| is that he went preaching about Galilee—that is, in the towns or villages 


of Gennesaret and those that lay among the hills round about. (Read Mark 
1, 14,15, 21; Matt. iv. 17, 23, 24,25; Luke iv. 14, 15.) John has also a 


tradition of the appearance of Jesus in Galilee, but it is very different from | 


the traditions given by the other Evangelists. 
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The Synoptical Gospels represent the first part of Christ’s ministry as 
confined exclusively to Galilee, and describe him as going up only to one 
Passover at Jerusalem, where he was almost immediately taken and crucified. 
“The fourth Gospel represents him as dividing his time almost equally 
from the first between Galilee and Jerusalem, and attending two if not three 
Passovers in the Holy City.”* ‘It is impossible then to make the account 
of the fourth Gospel agree with that of the three first. We must take one or 


the other as most probable; we cannot take both. The account in the | 


synoptics is clearly the oldest and most trustworthy. I, therefore, take that 


as my chief guide in this history, and leave the account in John for a separate. 


and future consideration. The Evangelists tell us, then, that this preaching 
in Galilee soon made Jesus very famous; and that his fame went not only 
throughout all Galilee, his own country, but into Syria, which lies to the 
north of Galilee ; into Pheenicia, to the west (to Tyre and Sidon) ; into the 
region beyond the Galilean sea and the Jordan—vaguely called “ Decapolis” 


_ by Matthew, and “ from beyond Jordan” by Mark—into the south, Jerusalem, 
and Idumea the country south of Palestine. (See Philip’s Scripture Atlas,- 
~ map 9, and note that “ Decapolis” meant at first ten cities, then afterwards 


seems to have included more than ten, and then later to have been given to 
the region in which the cities lay.) (Read Mark iii. 7,8; Matt. iv. 24,25; 
Luke vi. 17.) 

It appears that Jesus was recognised not only as a great preacher, but as 
a prophet who reminded the people of their old prophets, Samuel, Elijah, and 
Isaiah. They called him the Prophet of Nazareth (Matt, xxi. 11), and 
said he was, or was like, one of their old prophets come back again (Mark vi. 
15; Luke ix. 18, 19). You must, however, remember that the word “prophet ” 
did not mean among the Jews, as some suppose, a mere fortune teller who 
foretold future events. The word prophetes (translated prophet), says Dean 
Stanley, “as applied by the Septuagint (the Greek translation from. the 
Hebrew) in the Old Testament, and by the writers of the New Testament, 
who have taken the word from the Septuagint, is used simply to express the 
same idea as that intended in the Hebrew Wabi ; not foreteller, nor (as has 
been said more truly, but not with absolute exactness) ‘forth-teller, but 


- ‘spokesman ’” (i.e., for-speaker or speaker-for) “and (in the religious sense 


in which it is almost invariably used) ‘expounder’ and ‘interpreter’ of the 


Divine Mind” (Jewish Church). The same writer reminds us also that 


down to the seventeenth century the word “ prophesying” was still used as in 
the Bible for “preaching ” or “speaking” according to the will of God, as in 


| Jeremy Taylor's treatise on the “ Liberty of Prophesying,” 7.¢., the liberty 


f preachin 
: ‘The re of the Old Testament did their truest and noblest sere 


when they listened to the voice of God that spake through their conscience, | 


and then went forth and spoke to men that message—speaking for God, 
showing how he loved righteousness and hated iniquity, as Isaiah i. 11—17. 


a So Jesus proved himself a true prophet by listening to the voice of God 


* J. J. Tayler. 


- 
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within him, and speaking it forth to others. This was the great wonder to 
the people, that he seemed to speak from himself, so differently from their 
rabbis, the scribes who taught in their synagogues, who had nothing to say 
from themselves, but merely repeated to them what was written in the law, 
and the interpretation of the law handed down by the tradition of the elders. 
Itwas because Jesus taught others from himself—that is‘from the voice of 
God speaking in himself—that what he said went right home to their souls, 
because it awakened the voice of God and made it speak within themselves. 
(Read Mark i. 22; Matthew vii. 28, 29; Luke iv. 32; John vii. 46.) 


DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


Tt is time now to help you to get some notions that may guide you in 
deciding in what character to regard the Scriptwres—the Bible ; or, Old and 
New Testaments. A large number of Christians regard the Scriptures as a 
complete authority for all their religious beliefs. Now if I could feel that 
they were a complete and sufficient authority for my own religious belief I 
should most earnestly commend you to regard them and trust to them as 
such an authority for your belief, for I most sincerely wish to strengthen and 
deepen in you the religious belief which I hold myself. But I have seen very 
many cases in life in which young people have been brought up to believe the 
Bible to be a true and infallible authority for their religious beliefs, and then 
as they have grown into manhood and womanhood they have discovered that 
the Bible was not infallible, was not true in every part; could not, as they 
had been taught to believe, have been every word dictated by God, just as if 
he had spoken it in a loud voice from heayen—and, therefore, could not be a 
final authority to them for their belief, and so they have given up the religious 
beliefs which they thought depended on the Bible, and lived for a time 
without any religion. I wish to save you from this great misfortune, and, 
therefore, I tell you at once I do not believe the Scriptures can be a satis- 
factory authority for our religious belief, for we find many things therein 
which contradict our reason and our conscience. For example, we find the 
Scriptures saying that the world was created in six days, whilst our reason, 
working on the facts which geology presents to us, tells us that it took 
thousands, perhaps millions, of years to create it or bring it to the condition 
in which we now find it. The Scriptures represent the sky as a solid concave 
like a molten looking-glass, and the rain as coming from ‘a*store of wit! 


above it. Our reason tells us that there is no.real sky, that when we look up : 


at night we are looking into infinite space, and that the rain comes from 
clouds that float in the air. Again, Godis represented as doing things which 
our conscience tells us are wicked, and which a good God, as the Scriptures 


again represent him, could not do, Thus, he hardens Pharoah’s heart, and | 
then punishes him and his people because he acts as his hardened aie \| 
dictates. God is represented as being angry, furious, and cruel, trampling {a 
\down his enemies in his wrath, so that their blood is sprinkled on his : 
garments. He is represented as ordering the Israelites, through Samuel, to, | 


“go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare 
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|| them not; but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
{| camel and ass” (1 Sam. xv. 3). Now our conscience makes us shrink back 
|| with horror from such descriptions of God, and say they cannot be true. 
‘|| We may go on trying to believe things that contradict our reason and con- 
} science for some time, but it is only a kind of make-believe, as long as we 
know that we are contradicting reason and conscience. We can only keep 
up such make-believe by smothering reason and conscience, trying to forget 
}| them and keep them out of our thought. And this is not only wrong, not 
|| only a kind of mental suicide, but it is dangerous to the whole use and 
development of our mental faculties ; for we are constantly tempted by it to 
avoid any knowledge or any act of reasoning that would awaken our reason too 
much, and make us hear its voice contradicting our religious faith ; we are 
made afraid to trust our own conscience, lest we should make it too powerful 

for our religious faith to resist it. We are like a person who is determined 

not to use his eyes because they reveal to him that something which he wishes 

to believe is not as he tries to see it. He is obliged to use his eyes a little, 

but he resolutely keeps them closed when he is in the neighbourhood of the 

+) poor hut, say, which he wishes to believe a palace, lest he should be undeceived. 
'\| Now, this is a great loss of sight to him. But notwithstanding all these efforts 
{| at self-deception there will come times to most whe try at it when reason and 
1} conscience will prevail, when the self-deceiver gets tired of closing his eyes, 
or some light flashes on him that in a moment reveals the fallacy of that 
which he has tried to believe, and his false faith is shivered, perhaps for ever. 

“|| Since, then, nothing which is opposed to reason and conscience, and that only 
|| which they approve, can stand, it seems to me that reason and conscience are 
the last authority to which we do practically trust, to which by our nature 
we cannot help trusting, and therefore we may as well acknowledge them for 
what they are, and take them for our final authority in all our beliefs, religious 
‘and otherwise. But I shall show in the next lesson that although the Bible 
cannot be our final authority, it is a servant, and a most valuable servant, to 


| guide us to that authority. 


LESSON LIII. 


: We can imagine what awe a’ well as admiration would grow upon the 
people as they recognised in Jesus a prophet like one of those in olden 
|| time, on whom they looked back ‘with such veneration. And now it 
|| was impossible but that a people so ignorant, so credulous, and so super- 
- gtitious as the Galileans in that; age should attribute to one who had 
| been 80 highly endowed by Gcd—who was so near to God that he could 
| speak his mind to them—the power to work miracles, especially to heal 
‘tl the sick and those whom they believed to be? possessed by evil spirits. 
| This belief in Christ’s miraculous power—and without any efiort of his— _ 
would take hold of their minds with a depth and a certainty of which 
H we in these times can scarcely form a conception. Now this depth 
|i and certainty of the faith of the people in his power would give him the | 
power to work the natural miracles which I have called relative miracles. 
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[Let the teacher give his scholars as much as he thinks needful of the 
explanation of the miracles of Jesus contained in the Doctrine for Elder 
Scholars in July and October numbers, 1873.] The result which followed 
his preaching, then, is what one knowing the people must expect. “ They 
brought unto him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils (or demons), and those 
which were lunatick, and those which had the palsy, and he healed them.” 
(Read Mark i. 32—34; Matt. iv. 24, 25; Luke iv. 40, 41; Matt. vill. 16.) 
“ Lunatick” means “moonstruck.” It was applied to one afflicted with 
epileptic or falling fits. It was erroneously thought that epilepsy grew worse 
with the growing moon, and was the worst at the full. We see that this 
lunacy or epilepsy was considered to be only another form of possession by 
a demon by Matt. xvii. 14—18; Mark ix. 17—27; Lukevix, 37/=—42F iw 
these passages the sudden falling and foaming at the mouth in epilepsy is 
described. [For an explanation of possession by demons see Doctrine—for _ 
Elder Scholars, pp. 139, 140, October, 1873.] 

The people of the time of Jesus attributed to the possession by evil 
spirits all kinds of insanity, hypochondria (or excessive lowness of spirits), 
and epilepsy. These diseases we now know to be caused by a disorder of the 
nervous system. But the same people attributed more or less ali diseases to 
the malicious work of evil spirits, although these might not possess the 
patient. We see this from such passages as Matt. xii. 22, where blindness 
and dumbness are attributed to an evil spirit. In Matt. ix. 32,33, dumbness 
is again attributed toa demon. Luke (xiii. 16) makes Jesus say of a woman 
who had been bound—probably by rheumatism—that she had been bound 
by Satan. Peter, in Acts x. 38, speaks of all the persons. who were healed by 
Jesus as being oppressed by the devil: and we can see how this belief that all 
sickness was caused by evil spirits must have increased the faith of the 
people in the power of Jesus to heal diseasés. Surely, they would think, he 
who was from God would have power against evil spirits, and to “ destroy 
the works of the devil” (1 John iii. 8). If we could go back and plunge 
ourselves into the ignorance of those times, be as credulous and superstitious 
as the people, and have all their beliefs about evil spirits, then if a very good 
man, with unusual eloquence and wisdom, .appeared among us, we should 
almost certainly have faith that he could heal us of our diseases, and that 
faith of ours would give him the power; and yet in every instance he might | 
say, “Not any power of mine, but thy faith, hath made thee whole.” 


» DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


T said in our last lesson on doctrine that although the Bible cannot be our 
final authority, it is a servant, and a most valuable servant, to guide us to that 
authority. I remember hearing of one who had gone to the house of a great 
man to ask a favour of him. Standing at the door of the mansion he saw a 
very respectable-looking, well-dressed man, with venerable white hairs, whom 
he naturally took for the master of the house, and addressed himself to him 
accordingly. The man smiled at his mistake, and informed him that he was 
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not the master, but a servant, and that he would conduct him to the master. 
Accordingly, after taking him up a broad staircase and along a passage, he 
brought him to an inner chamber, and left him face to face with the master, 
who woke up from sleep as they entered, and received the visitor with all 
courtesy. In the same way many have mistaken the Bible for the master, 
while its real work is that of a servant, to conduct us to the master—the 
conscience, or the revelation from God in the conscience—in the inner chamber 
of the soul. But how is Scripture, the servant, to conduct us to the real 
master? Inthisway. We do not constantly hear the voice of God speaking 
in our souls. That voice seems to sleep or be silent until some outward 
appeal to it comes like a servant to waken it. Such an appeal is an oppor- 
tunity presented to one of doing good; such an appeal, too, comes with a 
temptation to do evil, But such an appeal comes also in a noble example, 
like that of Jesus, and also in holy thoughts and precepts, like those contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

When any appeal like these is made to the voice within it seems to wake 
and speak, telling us, for instance, to do the right, or not to do the wrong ; 
telling us how it approves any good example, and echoes back, as it were, 
holy thoughts and precepts. The Scripture, then, containing as it does so 


|| many noble examples and holy thoughts and precepts, is found to be very 


valuable to appeal to and waken the conscience in us and make us hear its 
voice of authority. If we had no such means as the Scripture—containing 
among other things the life and teaching of Christ—though we have the voice of 
God within us we might seldom hear it, and know little of all the grand things 
it can teach us. The conscience may be compared to a musical instrument— 
say a harp—capable of giving forth beautiful music. But the harp, let us 
suppose, is placed in acabinet, where no one can reach it or play upon its strings. 
The only thing that can reach it is kindred music. When another harp or 
other instrument, or even human voice, is sounded near it, its strings tremble. 


jy and give forth harmonious sounds. 


The moral and religious lessons contained in the Bible are kindred music, 
‘and when they are sounded, the harp within the soul responds with accordant 
vibrations, And those of you who may become Sunday-school teachers must 
make this principle your guide in your attempts at the moral and religious 
training of your scholars. Your one great but simple work is to waken again 
and again and again their conscience, s0 that they may become accustomed 
to its voice, and be able to hear it and be ruled by it through all their lives. 
And you can waken the conscience by sounding the accordant music of holy 
example, thought, and precept near it. 


LESSON LIV. 


It is supposed that shortly after the acquaintance of Jesus with Peter 
and Andrew these brothers invited Jesus to come and live with them in 
Capernaum, and that he accepted their invitation. This seems to account 
for the fact that Peter appears to have been on more familiar terms with 
Jesus than any other of the disciples. (Read Mark I., 29—31 ; Matt. viii. 


shows that Peter and Jesus lived together. Jesus prevented him—that is, 


_ was disordered, no doubt by some disease of the brain, He knew there was 
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ae 15 ;, Luke iv. 38, 39; Matt. xvii. 24,25.) These brothers, as you have 


been told (Lesson XLVII.), were originally from the town of Bethsaida.- 
Possibly they had come to settle at Capernaum that they might be near 
Jesus. The Master had not dwelt long with them when one day, as he and 
they entered the house, they found Peter’s wife’s mother suffering from fever, 
It seems to have been an early stage of the attack, as Jesus had not known 
of it before. No doubt the sufferer had said to herself, “If the prophet had 
been here I should not have fallen sick ; and even now, if he were to come 
and touch me and say to the fever, ‘Be gone,’ I should be made whole.” We 
can scarcely form a conception of the joy and awe that all the family of 
Peter and Andrew would feel at the thought that the great Prophet, whose 
wonderful words and works were famed through all the land, should live 


| under.their roof. When, therefore, Jesus came in and laid hold of her hand 


we cannot wonder that an electric thrill seemed to pass through her. She-™ 
felt her pain depart and her strength return. She rose from her bed and went 
about her usual work, ministering to the rest, that is bringing them food and 
drink, and doing other things to make their comfort. In Matt. xvii. 25, we 
read, ‘‘ And when he was come into the house, Jesus prevented him.” This 


anticipated or forestalled him—spoke before he had time to ask him any 
question. The writer here means us to think that Jesus knew Peter’s 
thoughts before he spoke them. This idea arose out of the excessive 
reverence of the early Christians for Jesus, and their belief in his miraculous 
power. 

Another miracle of healing belonging to this time is recorded at large. 
Jesus had entered into the synagogue at Capernaum on the Sabbath and 
preached ; the people were, as usual, overcome with astonishment at his 
teaching, and there happened to be among them a poor man whose reason 


something wrong with himself, and he had taken up as true what others said 
of him, that he was possessed by an evil or unclean spirit. He had no doubt 
heard of Jesus before, heard of his holiness and wisdom, heard the people 
say that he was a prophet, and that he had the power to drive out the 
demons from men’s souls. He naturally partook of the general excitement 
at the preaching of Jesus. He felt sure that the demon which he thought to 


be within him must be troubled at the presence and words of such a man of |: 


God, so he cried out, in words which he thought the demon wanted him to 
utter, “Let us alone. What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Art thou come to destroy us?) We know thee who thou art, the Holy One 
of God,” And then Jesus, taking up the popular notion, and that of the 
man, spoke as to the demon, and said, “ Hold thy peace, and come out of 
him.” The man felt as if these powerful words must rid him of his evil 
spirit. He seems in his excitement to have fallen into convulsions, during ~ 
which he tore himself with his hands; when the convulsion was past the 


man seemed calm and reasonable, and it was thought that the evil spirit had | | 


departed. (Read Mark i. 21—28; Luke iv. 31—37.) You will notice that 
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Mark and Luke differ; one says the demon tore him, the other that he hurt 
him not. 
DOCTRINE—FOR ELDER SCHOLARS, 

This idea, that the Bible is a servant to the conscience, that the moral and 
religious teachings which the Bible eontains are like accordant music to 
awaken its music, will enable us to answer a question which is often put to 
us—“ If the Bible is not ald true, how are we to know which portions are true 
and which not true?” Surely we may take those portions as true which our 


- Yeason and conscience confirm; we may consider those portions as untrue 


which our reason and conscience contradict. To keep the figure of music, 
and to speak of the conscience alone, we may say that if among the music 
played outside there are notes which are discordant to the sleeping music of the 
conscience, these will awaken no response. The harp will, as it were, reject 
them. So, in the moral and religious music of the Bible, we may say that 
there are many notes that are altogether discordant to the conscience, and 
awake no approving response. And these notes we know, then, are not from 


|| God, but from the errors of men. This conception of the Scripture-teaching 


as music, whose work it is to waken the music within, will also help us to 
form a notion of the Bible as a whole. We may say, then, that the Bible 


is a record or history of the growth of conscience-music—in one highly © 


musical, that is highly religious people—the people of Israel. The speakings 
of the consciences of one generation became in that nation music to waken 
the consciences of the next, and so the music went on growing and swelling 
until it came forth as the Christianity of Christ. 

The history of the conscience-music contained in the Bible we may 
divide into six periods, five of which you will find sketched with beautiful 
clearness and simplicity in “The Bible for Young People,” Introduction, 
pp. 19—39. 

In the first period we see the nation of Israel escaped froth the bondage 
of Egypt, and spreading themselves with their flocks over the peninsula of 


|| Sinai. We listen—by help of the hints given in the Pentateuch—to the 


moral music of the nation. Alas! itis full of horrible discords. There is, 


| no doubt, the still small voice speaking in the national heart, but it is over- 


|| powered and drowned by the voice of terrible and immoral superstition. 


But there is one master or composer, Moses, who has heard the true music 


of the conscience, which he embodies, as in a grand harmony, in ten com- 


it mandments, and which he tries to sound so as to overpower the discord, and 


|| awaken the real conscience-music throughout the nation. He succeeds, 
| however, only to a limited extent. 


In the second period, recorded in Joshua and Judges, we see the nation in 


- Canaan; but it is a period of great confusion. The people are separated into 


tribes or clans, who are often at enmity, and even war, with each other. 
There is a struggle among them between their old discords of superstition 


| and immorality and the music which Moses had sounded, and it seemed often 
| as if the discords would prevail. 


In the third ener recorded in the Books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
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and the Prophets, there rise a succession of great masters or composers—the 


prophets—who take up the music of Moses and sound it to the people, and - . 


gradually make it more and more prevail over the discords of their super- 
stitions. - 

In the fourth period, which begins in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and is continued to the time of Christ, the struggle seems at first to be over. 
The people, chastened by captivity, embrace the music (the religion) of Moses ; 
but, alas! by this time a great many of the heathen discords, especially as to 
rites and ceremonies, have become mingled with that music, and the people 
receive all the real music and also the discords, as the law, i.e., the music, of 
Moses—and a number of musicians arise, no longer masters, like the great 
prophets, but men who can accept the discords as well as the music. These 
are the scribes, who employ themselves in making into a regular system this 
mixed religion, which we find set forth in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers, written mostly by them. 

In the fifth period, represented in the Gospels, rises Jesus Christ, the 
great Master Musician, whom the early Christians loved to depict in their 
catacombs as Orpheus playing his lyre. In the soul of Jesus the strains of 
the Old Testament awake only the pure music responding to what was 
purest and highest in Moses and the prophets. His conscience, wakened as 
no conscience had been wakened before him, rejected all the discords, whether 
in the Bible, or in the tradition of the elders taught by the scribes. So he 
spoke and lived the true, full music of conscience, which had never been 
spoken or lived before. It isthis that makes him so super-eminently great 
and wonderful. : 

The sixth period is that of the apostles, represented in the Acts and 
Epistles. The apostles were masters, only lesser ones, who caught and 
repeated the music of the great Master, Christ, but they could not hold it 
quite pure as he did. They mingled with it still some discords which they 
had kept from their old Jewish faith, or which arose from their own mis- 
understanding of their Master’s teaching. T. ELrorp PoyntiINne. 


LESSONS ON ST. PAUL AND HIS EPISTLES.” 


XIIL—EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—IV. 
Cuaprer IT. 11—21. 
Iy this part of his epistle Paul advances another step, and shows how he not 


only was independent of the other apostles, but had even to oppose Peter at Bs 


Antioch, because of his wavering and inconsistent conduct. 


Verses 11—14, Account of Paul’s controversy with Peter, a short state- 


ment of what actually took place and was said between them. Paul’s language 
1s so strong here that some of the early Christian writers thought he really 


could not have meant it seriously, and that the whole of the disagreement at | 


Antioch was got up by the two apostles’ for the edification of the other 


> 


y 
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Christians, so that they might hear the matter discussed, while the apostles 
themselves had a secret understanding with each other, and were really quite 
agreed. But we cannot believe that such earnest men would act in so 
deceitful a manner. Though Peter was less clear about the right course than 
Paul, and drew back from what he felt to be quite right, because he was 
afraid of what James and the others would think, still even he would never 
have consented to a pretended quarrel, deliberately planned beforehand as a 
mere piece of acting. 

11. “I withstood him.” Hitherto Paul had been content to let the other 
apostles live and teach in their own way. They were to do what they thought 
best, and he what he thought best. But now he had to make a stand against 
Peter’s conduct, because he did not even keep to his own principles. “He 
was to be blamed ;” should be, “he was condemned ;” that is, condemned by 
his own conduct, as narrated in the following verses. : 
12, “He did eat with the Gentiles.” Eating with people is a sign of 
‘friendship among Eastern nations at any time, but here Paul probably means 
that Peter joined in the meals of the Gentile Christians, and eat and drank 
the same things that they eat and drank, without regarding the Jewish laws 
about clean and unclean animals. But when some disciples who were ‘strict 
Fewish Christians came down to Antioch, Peter was afraid of what they would 
think, and withdrew and separated himself ; he would have nothing more to 
do with the Gentile Christians, and pretended not to be friends with them. 

13. “Dissembled” =“ acted deceitfully;” that is, pretended to be very strict 
Jewish Christians again. “Insomuch that;” better, “so that even Barnabas 
was carried away by their pretence.” Barnabas had been a fellow-worker 
of Paul’s, had gone up with him to J erusalem, and been on his side in the 
whole controversy, so that it must have been a great grief to Paul to see 
him give way now and join the J ewish Christians. 

14, “ That they did not walk uprightly ;” that is, they were not consistent | 
» and straightforward. “Before them all:” Paul had before gone up quietly 
to Jerusalem to talk matters over with the apostles, and they had determined 
that those who thought it right to keep to the law should do so, and those 
who did not think it necessary should not ; and though he may have thought 
it foolish, he saw that if they really thought the law necessary they must 
teach it; but now he spoke out plainly before everyone, and declared that it 
could not be right for Peter who did not keep the law to insist that all the 
Gentile Christians should keep it. 

Paul's Idea of Christ.—The next verses give us the substance of the argu- 
| ments which Paul brought forward against Peter’s conduct. Jn order that we 
|. may understand this we must first understand what Paul meant by Christ. His | 
way of thinking of God and man and religion was so different in many ways 
from ours, and his language is so different from ours, that it is very difficult to 
put this clearly in words. Christ meant so much to him that we can hardly 
- understand it in any other way than by reading very often and carefully what 

he says, and what other early Christian writers say about Christ. Then we 
begin to understand it, but we find it almost impossible to write it down ; and 
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Paul himself found it so. He writes a great deal about Christ, and repeats 
the same thing often in different ways, as if he was trying to express all he 
thought, and could not. He certainly does not mean simply Jesus of Nazareth, 
and he does not mean God, and he does not mean a kind of angel sent down 
from heaven to teach men—something between amanandagod. What will 
help us gradually to understand is to remember that Paul thought of the 
whole human race as one, sometimes as one family, but sometimes almost as 


Christ was the spirit or soul of the whole. So that we might almost say that 


Christ was the Spirit of Humanity. Jesus was this Christ, as it were the ~ 


Spirit of Humanity appearing in one human body ; and just as our good 
féelings and love and virtue all belong to the soul, so all righteousness and 
truth and love and self-sacrifice belonged to Jesus Christ, and he lived for 
men, and, though he was the perfect spirit of mankind, suffered for the sake 
of men, and because of their sins. But, though Paul could see that all 
men ought to receive this Christian spirit, and that was what he called 
receiving Christ, or having the faith of Christ, or believing in Christ ; yet he 
could see that only comparatively few did receive it, and in these the Christian 


idea was realized, and they were the body of Christ, and Christ was in them; . 


and these would be received into the kingdom of God when Jesus Christ 
returned to earth to found that kingdom, as all the Christians of those times 
thought that he would. They would be “justified,” that is, considered just 
or righteous, as having this perfect Christian spirit ; or, in other words, they 
would be saved. 


Verses 15—21. The argument here is: If even we who are Jews receive 
Christ that we may be saved, it is foolish to insist that Gentiles who receive 
Christ must become Jews that they may be saved. 


15, 16. We are born Jews, and not wicked Gentiles; and yet, knowing - 


that a man is not saved by observance of the Jewish law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, &c. “Sinners of the 
Gentiles” =“ wicked Gentiles.” But Paul does not mean to say that all 
Gentiles really were wicked ; it was the sort of way in which the Jews spoke 
of them, and Paul rather uses it to show how foolish it is: “We are Jews, 
and not ‘wicked Gentiles, as you call them.” “For by the works of the law 


no flesh shall be justified.” This sounds yery much as if Paul was quoting — 
the Old Testament in defence of what he said, and he seems to have had in || 


his mind the Greek of Psalm exliii. 2, “ Before thee no living creature shall 
be justified.” 


wrong, Christ would be the cause of our sin.” 


18. es No,” replies Paul, “for if I really believe that Christ has done 
away with the law, it is no sin to give it up; and if I turn back to it and 


build itup again, it is I that am the cause of my own transgression of the 
law, which I myself build up again.” 


17. This verse raises an objection that might be made to Paul’s doctrine. |{ 
“Tf in giving up the Jewish law and receiving Christ we were to do anything {| 


one being, as if we were all different parts of one great human body, and }| 
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19, 20. It was as if Paul had died and risen again to a new life, just as 
Christ had been crucified and had risen again from the dead. He felt so 
changed that it seemed hardly as if he was the same man with the same spirit 

_ in him, but rather as if the spirit of Christ was in him. It was impossible 
for him to show more clearly how completely he renounced the Jewish 
ceremonial law than by saying that he was dead to it. 

21. “I do not frustrate the grace of God”=“ I do not make God’s good- 
ness of no avail.” As much as to say, it is not by what I do, but by clinging 
to Judaism, that we make God’s goodness of no avail; for if we are to be 
sayed by the observance of the law, then Christianity is no use, and Christ 
sacrificed himself for nothing, and God’s goodness in sending him into the 
world was of no ayail. 


XTII.—EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—V. 
= Cuapter ITT. 

In this chapter and the following one Paul turns from the story of his 
own conduct, by which he has shown his independence as an apostle, and, 
addressing the Galatians themselves, enters upon the actual discussion of the 
point in question, whether spiritual Christianity was sufficient for salvation, 

2 or whetherit was necessary for all converts to observe the Jewish law. The 

|) Jews rested their hope of salvation on the fact of their descent from Abraham, 
whom God loved. God had promised salvation to Abraham and his children, 
that is, the Jews. All who became Jews and lived as Jews were reckoned 
the children of Abraham, and would receive or be heirs of this promise. 
That was the theory of the Jewish Christians. Paul says, on the other hand, 
that the promise wat made to Abraham and his offspring, and by his offspring 
is meant Christ, and all who receive Christ are Christ’s, and are thus Abra- 
ham’s offspring, and heirs of the promises made to him, He also maintains 
that no one can obtain salvation by keeping the J ewish law, and supports 
this by quotations from the law itself. The blessing cannot come from the 
law, but from the promise. The promise is to Abraham and Christ, there- _ 
fore to all Christians. Therefore the Christians do not require the law. 


= Vursus 1—5. A direct appeal to the Galatians, to their own feeling of 
|| what was right and true. They had begun with a spiritual Christianity, and 
it was foolish now to go back to the old forms—to give up the spiritual for 
the material, instead of the material for the spiritual. 
1. This verse should be, “ O senseless Galatians, who has bewitched you, 
before whose eyes Christ was depicted crucified?” The rest isa gloss. Paul |} 
had preached so earnestly to them that it-was as if they had seen Christ with - 


their own eyes; they must have been bewitched not to be satisfied with 


et “Christ now. 
3, The meaning is, “ Are you so foolish as to think that having begun 


2g with a spiritual religion you will be made perfect by the observance of Jewish 


ceremonies and customs ?” 
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4, Should be, “Have you undergone so much in vain? if indeed it be in 
vain.” It is not likely that there had been any persecution amongst the 
Galatians then, and Paul probably refers to the spiritual experiences they had 
_ gone through, and asks if they mean to throw all this on one side and make 
it of no avail. 

5. Paul appeals to his own work among'them, asking if that was the result 
of observance of the law or the effect of spiritual Christianity. ‘“ Worketh 
miracles among you ;” should be, “in you,” of inward and spiritual, not out- 
ward and material, wonders. 


tians themselves, Paul appeals to the very books of the law on which his 
adversaries rested their teaching, and first by a spiritual interpretation of the 
Old Testament history, afterwards (chap. iv.) by genuine allegory, undertakes 
to show that these books of the law themselves show that his ae 
Christianity is right. 


-~ . Verses 6—9. Abraham was saved by faith; so that those who have 
faith may be considered in spirit Abraham’s children, and they are saved 
with him. 7 

6. Quotation from Genesis xv. 6. Paul quotes the Greek, but this is 
nearer to the real meaning of the original than our translation of Genesis. 
The original is simply, ‘“ Abraham believed Jehovah, and he considered this 
righteousness in him.” 

8. “ Preached the Gospel beforehand.” “ Heathen,” “nations :” The word 
is the same in the Greek, and is the same that is often translated “Gentiles.” 
It means all the nations of the earth who were not Jews. “In thee, &¢.” 
(Gen. xii. 3): A prophecy, Paul says, of the blessings of the gospel to the 
Gentiles. , - 


Verses 10—14, But this blessing cannot come from the law, which rather 
brings curses than blessing ; Christ has made us free from the curse. 

10. As long as we are under the law every one is cursed who does not 
keep the whole law (Deut. xxvii. 26). Quoted from the Greek, which is 
different here from the Hebrew. 

11. But it might be said if any one kept the whole law he would be 
justified. No, that cannot” be, for it says, “The just shall live by faith” 
(Hab. ii. 4). Paul quotes again from the Greek translation. The real 
meaning of the Hebrew is, “ But the just man shall live by his uprightness.” 


12, And the law has nothing to do with faith, as it says, “He that does 
them, &c.” 2 


Verses 13—14, Christ has bought us off (redeemed us) from the curse 
by bearing the curse for us. 


13. In old English the word “tree” is used for any peeks or such wooden 


erection as a mast, gallows, or cross. Hence the expression that Christ died 
on a tree, ; 


14. “Through Jesus Christ ;” should be, “in Jesus Christ.” 


VeRsES 15—18, The law did not in any way do away with this promise, | 
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for the promise came first, and could not when once made be annulled by 
the law, which came afterwards. 

15. “ After the manner of men”=“ giving an illustration from the affairs 
of men,” so that you may understand. Even an agreement between men 
once made cannot be annulled or added to. 

16. The promises were made to Abraham and his offspring—not offsprings, 
but offspring, in the singular—that is, to Abraham and Christ his offspring. 
‘He saith ;” should be, “it saith” (Gen. xii.7; xvii. 7), &. 

17. “In Christ” is a gloss, and should be omitted. According to Exodus 
xii. 40, the Israelites were 430 years in Egypt, and the time from Abraham 
to Moses must have been much more than that; but Paul may have meant 
only to mention the interval between the patriarchs, to all of whom the same 
promises were made, and Moses, who received the law. 

Verses 19—24. The law does not contradict the promise, but fills up the 
intermediate time until the fulfilment of the promise in Christ. 

19. Literally, ‘ What then is the law? It was added for the sake of trans- 
gressions until the. seed should come to whom the promise was made, being 
_ordained through angels in the hand of a mediator.” “For the sake of trans- 
gressions ;” probably to warn men from sin till the perfect time should come. 
“Through angels.” It was the opinion of some of the Jews that the law did 
not come direct from God to man, but through the angels, who accordingly 
were a middle party, or mediator, between God and man. - 

20. Upwards of 430 interpretations have been given of this verse.. Where 

there is a mediator there must be more than one person ; but God is one, so 
that the law in the hands of a mediator did not come direct from God, as the 
promise did, and is inferior to the promise. 
21, 22. Then is the law opposed to the promise? No! If the law could 
have given salvation, salvation would actually have come from the law (and 
the promise would have been superseded), but the Scripture (i.e., the law) 
has included all under sin (justifying none) in order that the promise might 
be given to those that believe (and so the promise is not superseded). ~ 

23. Shut up “ unto the faith ;” should be, “ with a view to the faith.” The 
law took care of them, as explained by the simile in the next verse. In these 
verses Paul says “we,” that is, the Jews who were formerly under the law. 

24, “ Schoolmaster.” The Greek is pardagogos, and does not mean the 
schoolmaster, but the servant who took care of children and took them to 
school and brought them home again. So the law brought the Jews to Christ, 
and then its part was done. 

Verses 25—29. When the law has done its part, and like a servant 
brought us safely home, we are under it no longer ; and you are all children |} 
of God, and spiritually Christ’s ; and Christ is the descendant of Abraham, ~ 
to whom the promise was made, and so you have become spiritually the 
children of Abraham, and heirs of the promise, simply by receiving Chris- 
tianity without becoming Jews at all. 

28. If you are in Christ, you are as it’ were one person, or one body, and 
all distinction with regard to nation or rank is done away with. : 
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XIV.—EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS.—VI. 
Carter IV. 

In this chapter Paul continues his argument by the illustration with which 
the previous chapter ends ; then he leaves the argument to remonstrate with 
the Galatians for their fickleness, and exhorts them to be more constant ; 
then he returns to the argument, which he now supports by an allegorical 
interpretation of the story of Abraham’s two wives, Sara and Hagar, and 
their sons. 


Verses 1—7. Further illustration of the sonship in Christ. 

1—3. The heir while a child is the same as a slave, taken care of by 
servants, a8 thé Jews were while under the law. Among most nations at 
that time children were considered the slaves of their father; but Paul 
seems here to mean the slave not of the father, but of the guardian or tutor 
whom he is placed under and has to obey. “Though he be lord of all ;” that 
is, prospectively. 

3. “We”=the Jews ; Paul being himself a Jew, born under the law. 

4, “When the fulness of time was come” =“ when the time appointed by 
God was completed.” 

5. “To redeem ;” that is, to buy from slavery. Christ was sent as if to 
buy those who were slaves under the law, and make them free as sons of God. 

6. God has sent the spirit of Christ into our hearts that we may feel that 
we are sons of God as Christ was, and may call him Father. Abba=father 
in the Aramaic dialect of Hebrew then spoken by the Jews. 

7. Here, in stating the result of all this, Paul makes it more emphatic by 
addressing each individual, that they may not just hear it all carelessly, but 
each one may feel that he is_a son of God, and therefore an heir (of God’s 
promise), The words “of God through Christ” are probably a gloss. . 


Vurses 8—11. The apostle’s surprise and regret that, after they had left 
idolatry for spiritual worship, they should go back to a formal religion like 
that of the Jews. 

8. Paul does not mean to blame them for worshipping false gods as long 
as they did not know-the true God, “Them which, &.;” better, “ gods 
which do not exist in nature.” 

9. “But now, after you have recognised God, or rather, heen recognised 
by God.” The apostle means that the whole change was rather of God’s 
working than theirs. “Do you turn back to the weak and poverty-stricken 
rudiments (of religion), and wish to be in bondage to them again?” Again this 


step from the spiritual religion of Christ to the ceremonial law is spoken of |} 
as a step backwards. They had had an imperfect religion, they had received 


@ perfect one, and now they wanted to go back to another imperfect one. 


10. This verse is a question in continuation of the preceding. “Do rou : 


observe, &c. (a 


11. “T am afraid about you” (that is, very anxious about you), “ that a, 
may have tired myself out over you for nothing.” 
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VERSES 12—16. The apostle appeals to their own love of him, and trust 
in him and his teachings. 

12. “Be as I am, for I am as you are” = “ be content to be simply Chris- 
tians, just as Iam, without minding what others say of you; for by giving 
up the law I have become practically a Gentile Christian, just as you are.” 

12—14, The second half of verse 12 belongs to what follows : “ You have 
been far from injuring me before, do not injure me now by your faithlessness.” 

13. Some sickness (infirmity of the flesh) delayed Paul in Galatia during 
his travels, and that was how he first came to preach the gospel there, 

14, “Temptation ;” should be, “trial.” You did not despise and reject 
me because I was weak and ill, but received me as if I had been an angel, or 
Christ himself. : 

15. “ What has become of your blessedness?” They had declared them- 
selves so blesséd in having Paul that they could never do enough for him, 
and now it was all forgotten. The latter part of this verse has made some 
persons think that Paul suffered from weak eyes, but it does not follow. If 
aman says he would give his right hand to save a sick friend, it does not 
follow that it is the friend’s hand or arm that is affected; so here Paul may 
simply mean that the Galatians would have given their very eyes for him. 


Verses 17, 18. Warning against the Jewish Christians, 

17. “They are very zealous about you, but not in the right way ; they 
wish to exclude you (from the Christian Church) in order that you may be 
zealous about them (and anxious to be included upon their own conditions). 

18. It is a good thing always to be the objects of zeal in what is good, as 


|} you were when I was with you, and not as soon as I have gone away to become 
| the objects of foolish zeal about Jewish ceremony. “To be zealously affected ;” 
| should be “ to be the objects of zeal.” 


Versus 19, 20. The apostle returns to his own anxiety about his converts ; 


a5 he seems to have all his work to do over again. 


20. “I wish I could have been present with you now, and varied my way 


_ of speaking to you, for I am at a loss about you.” “J stand in doubt of you” 
| is quite wrong. Paul wishes he could speak to them instead of writing, 
| because when he is writing he cannot see how far they understand him, or 
| how far they go with him in what he says. If he were there he would 
H “change his voice,” alter his way of putting things, blame them if they were 


wilfully wrong, and console them if they were really troubled and anxious 


| about what the other Christians had told.them. In writing letterspeople |} 
have to be very careful, because they may be misunderstood, and are not 
| there to see and set things right at once as we can in talking together. Paul 
| confesses himself at a loss to know what to say to them. 


| Wersus 21—31. The apostle turns again to arguments from the very books 
| of the law to which the Jewish Christians appealed. He gave a spiritual 
interpretation of God’s promise to Abraham. He now goes a step further, 
|| and gives an altogether allegorical interpretation of the history of the two 
| wives of Abraham and their sons, Isaac and Ishmael. The two marriages 
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are the two covenants between God and man. Hagar, the slave, represents 
Jerusalem ; the covenant with her is the law, and her children are the Jews, 
slaves to the law. Sarah, the free woman, represents the heavenly Jerusalem 
or kingdom of God; the covenant with her is the promise, and her children 
are all the Christians, free from the law, and heirs of the promise. 

21. “Do ye hear the law ?”=“ Do you attend to what the law says?” 

22. Bondmaid=slave. 

23, There was nothing remarkable about the birth of Ishmael, a slave 


‘and the son of a slave; but there was a special promise beforehand of the 


birth of Isaac, who was free, and the son of a free woman. 

24, The name Hagar Paul derives wrongly from the Arabic, “Chagar,” a— 
stone, and then says it stands for the mountain of Sinai, and corresponds to 
Jerusalem, and her children are the Jews who are in bondage. The end of 
the verse should be, “For it (Jerusalem) is in bondage with its children ;” 
introducing a reason for identifying Jerusalem with Hagar. 

26. Should be, “But the Jerusalem which is above (that is, the spiritual 
kingdom of God) is free, and she is our mother.” Not “the mother of us all.” 

27. Quotation from Is. liv. 1. 

29, 30. Reference to Gen. xxi. 9, 10. 

31. Paul returns to his old conclusion: “We (that is, all who accept a 
spiritual Christianity instead of Judaism) are really in spirit the children of 
Abraham and heirs of the blessing promised to him. F. H. Jonzs. 


LESSONS ON NATURAL OBJECTS. 
XITI.—BIRDS.* 


Brrps are divided into six orders, according to their various habits and 
characteristics, as follows :— 


1. Raptores, Birds of Prey. 

. Insessores, Perching Birds. 

. Scansores, Climbing Birds. 

. Gallinaceous, Poultry, or Heavy-bodied Birds. 
. Grallatores, Waders. 

. Natatores, Swimmers. 
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OrvER I.—Raptores, Birds of Prey. 
(From Latin rapio, to seize.) 


Most of the birds included in this order may be called the tigers and 


hyenas of their race, They feed on flesh, and are fierce and rapacious in — 


their habits. 


Chief Characteristics—Beak strong and hooked ; talons or claws sharp, 


curved and powerful; body muscular; toes three before and one behind ;- 
sense of sight acute; flight rapid. ; 


* Naturalists differ to some extent in their classification of birds, The above arran duet is Cuvier’s. 
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EXAMPLES OF FIRST ORDER: VULTURE, EAGLE,* FALCON, OWL. 


Vultwre.—There are a good many different kinds of vultures. The 
following is a description of the Griffon vulture, that being the name of the 
best known among the true vultures. The beak of this bird is long, and 
hooked only at the point ; the upper mandible is longer than the lower one. 
Its claws are not very powerful. Its wings are a great length, and its flight 
astonishing for speed and duration. The greater part of the plumage is of a 
yellowish brown colour, but the long feathers of the tail and wings are almost 
~black. The head and neck are sparingly covered with short white down, and 
at the base of the neck is a ruff composed of slender white feathers. This 
vulture is about 3ft. Gin. in length. Like other vultures, this bird delights 
to feed on the putrid flesh of dead animals. In this it will bury its head and 
neck, and gorge itself almost to suffocation. When it can eat no more, it 
gains, with some difficulty, a branch of the nearest tree, and sits heavy and 
listless, its neck almost withdrawn into its ruff, the head just projecting from 
the feathers, and its wings hanging half open, until the enormous meal is 
digested. Only when severely pressed by hunger will it attack living animals, 
it does not therefore require sharp and powerful talons for killing and carrying 
off its prey. It will be seen that the absence of feathers from the head and 
neck prevents their becoming clogged and saturated with the offensive matter 
on which the vulture feeds so greedily. It is supposed that it hangs its wings 
open, while digesting a meal, to purify the feathers, and rid them of any 
putrid substance which might adhere to them. If suddenly attacked while 
in this condition, it can be easily captured; but, if a pause of a few minutes 
after the surprise is allowed, the bird will eject, with a spasmodic effort, the 
load of food it has swallowed, and then soar aloft with rapid and unimpeded 
flight. It builds a rude nest on some elevated position. It generally feeds 
its young by disgorging a portion of the food that has been swallowed. 

Use.—The vulture is of great use in hot countries, India and America, &c., 
where it is found in the greatest numbers, acting as a scavenger for the removal 
of decomposing animal substances, which would otherwise taint the air. 

Falcon.—There are several kinds of falcons. The one chosen for descrip- 
tion is the Peregrine or Pilgrim Falcon, named from its habit of making very 
long journeys. Its beak is strong, short, and very much hooked, the upper 
half (or mandible) being armed with a projecting notch or tooth, Its talons 
are strongly curved, large, and sharp. Its legs are short and powerful. Its 
wings are very long and pointed, in consequence of which its flight is rapid 
and vigorous. Its body is muscular, firm, compact, and graceful in shape. 
Its plumage shades from nearly black to a reddish brown ; the breast is partly 

white. Its eyes are dark, fiery, and animated. Birds constitute the chief 
prey of this falcon, and these it always obtains by striking them while on the 
wing. It rises into the air in a spiral manner, and pounces down with 
terrible force on its victim, driving its sharp talons into its body. If the 
prize is not too heavy it is borne away to its nest, and such is the strength of 


* For a desoription of the eagle, seo Manual for July, 1872, p. 102. 
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_ its wings that it has been seen to carry away a bird larger than itself. Some- 
times it will strike its prey to the ground, and then proceed to tear it up and 
devour it by means of its beak and claws. It never uses the beak in the first 
attack. The mere force of its blow when it encounters its prey in the air is 
often sufficient to kill a small bird such as a pigeon or partridge, and send it 
dead to the ground. When flying at full speed this falcon will go 150 miles 
an hour, so that it can overtake most other birds without difficulty. The 
sport of falconry, or hawking as it used to be called, was a favourite amuse- — 
ment in old times, and is still practised to some extent. Falcons are caught 
and tamed and trained to fly at herons, wild ducks, and other game at a 
given signal from their master, on whose wrist they are carried, with their 
heads enveloped in a leather hood, which is not removed till the game is in 
sight, They soar above their prey, and then swoop down upon it. If not 
successful at first they rise again, and again descend, until they can clutch 
the heron, or whatever other bird it may be, and bear it to the ground. The 
falconer then entices his bird back to him by live pigeons, used as baits, or 
- by what is called the lure; a cord and tassel with a bunch of feathers at one 
end and a piece of meat placed in the middle of them. The female is 
_ preferred for training to the sport, as she is much larger and stronger than 
the male. In the language of falconry the female only is called a falcon, the ~ 
male being called a tercel. 

The Owl.—All the various species of the owl have very marked charac- . 
teristics, The beak is small, hooked and powerful; the talons sharp and 
| curved ; the eyes large, soft, cad blinking, and round from these a circle of 
feathers radiates, forming a funnel-like depression in the plumage; the 
plumage is soft, full, and downy. In the best known British species, the 
barn owl, it is of a light colour, chiefly buff and white, spotted and. barred 
with black and grey. The owl has, from its habits, been called “the feathered 
cat.” It flies silently and stealthily abroad at dusk to hunt its prey, which 
consists chiefly of rats, mice, and small birds. The pupil of the eye, like that 
of the cat, is capable of being greatly dilated or enlarged, so as to take in 
every ray of light, enabling it to see in the dusk of evening or early dawn. 
The full glare of daylight is bewildering and painful to it, and for this reason 
its eye is protected by~a thin semi-transparent rietibrane. forming an inner 
eyelid, which the owl can draw down in the day time without closing its eyes. || 
Its ear is large and very sensitive, so that it can distinctly hear the faintest || 
| sound, such as the cry of a mouse or the rustle of a bird among the leaves, — 7 
The barn owl is a very useful bird, as it destroys so many mice, When it 
has young, it will carry a mouse to its nest every twelve or fifteen minutes, 
It lives in barns, church towers, old ivy-grown ruins, and hollow trees, Its 
voice is a mournful sort of cry, from which it is supposed the name “owl” is 
derived. 


OrvER II.—ZJnsessores, Perching Birds. 

(From Latin inside, to perch.) . 3 

The birds of this order are so numerous and so various that it i is difficult | i 
| to point out any striking characteristics which would apply to all placed 
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within it. Except that, as the name implies, they are perching birds, the 
chief remark that can be made of this order is that it is negative, that is, 
it includes those birds that are not birds of prey, or climbers, or poultry, or 
waders, or Swimmers. The order is so large that it has been subdivided into 
four tribes.as follows :— 

1. Fissirostres, or wide-gape beak. 

2. Dentirostres, or toothed beak. 

3. Conirostres, or cone-shaped beak. 

4, Tennirostrés, or slender beak. 


TRIBE I.—FISSIROSTRES, OR WIDE-GAPE BEAK. 
(From Latin jisswm, a cleft; and rostrum, a beak.) 

Chief Characteristics—Very wide gape of beak, that is, the mouth opens 
far back into the head. Powers of flight generally great. Legs short and 
weak. Toes, three in front and one behind. Chiefly insect-feeders, except, 
the kingfisher, which lives on fish. 


EXAMPLES OF THE TRIBE: GOATSUCKER, SWALLOW, KINGFISHER. 

1. Goatsucker, or Nightjar (European).—This bird is in some respects 
like the owl, and it forms the connecting link between the first and second 
orders. Its plumage is soft, full, and downy, and coloured with a rich 
mingling of grey, black, brown, with reddish and yellowish tints in dots, 
dashes, and zigzag bars, producing an effect impossible to imitate. Its eyes 
are large, and adapted to a halflight. It has three toes in front and one 
behind. The middle front toe is longer than the other, and is furnished with 
a toothed, comb-like edge. The object of this is variously explained, but not 
certainly known. ‘The hind toe can be brought round to the front ones. 
This peculiarity seems to be intended to enable the bird to run along the 
branches of trees with greater ease while searching for beetles and other insects. 
Its mouth opens so far back into the head as to give it the appearance of 
| having been wounded. This wide gape enables the goatsucker to catch 
insects in the air while flying itself with amazing swiftness ; and to prevent 
the escape of its prey from its wide-open mouth, the edges of the beak are 
~ covered with hair, like feathers, and the mouth is lined with a sticky secre- 
tion. The name goatsucker refers to the ignorant and foolish notion. that 
these birds suck goats and sheep. On this account they have been wrongly 
regarded by the farmer as his enemies; the truth being that he has no better 
friends, for the chief food of the goatsucker consists of cockchafers and other 
beetles, which are most destructive to vegetation. The other name of mghtjar 
alludes to the curious, jarring, vibratory sound of its note, resembling the 
quick vibration of a spinning wheel, which seems to be produced in the throat 
like the purring of a cat. ~ 1t utters this cry while perched on a tree, where it 
stands on the branch lengthways, crouched down with its head almost.on a_ 
level with its feet. When on the wing, it generally sends forth a squeaking 
sound, The goatsucker makes no nest, but, choosing some sheltered hollow 
under the shade of a grass tuft, a branch of fern, bramble or other defence, 


|| there lays two eggs on the bare ground. © . 
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Swallow (Common).—The chief peculiarity of this bird is the great length of 
the feathers which edge the tail, giving it a forked appearance. It is elegantly 
shaped and beautifully coloured. The forehead and throat are of a chestnut 
hue, the upper surface of the body and the breast are black, with reflections of 
steel blue and purple ; the under surface white, with a slight tinge of reddish 
brown. Its beak is short, and flat and broad at the base. Its gape is wide. 
Its legs are small, and the toes are furnished with sharp, hooked nails, for 
clinging to walls or the sides of rocks. Its wings are long, and the muscles 
’ which move them very powerful. Its flight is generally low, but distinguished 
by the rapid and graceful manner in which it performs sudden turns and 
evolutions when skimming through the air. If shot while on the wing its 
| beak will usually be found to be filled with an extraordinary number of small 
flies, which it was taking home to its young family, and when the pressure of 
the beak is removed the little black heap of flies which is emptied out will 
swell into double its size. It is cruel and foolish to shoot these elegant birds, 
as they do a great deal of good in preventing some kinds of insects from 
becoming too numerous. A swallow will occasionally attack bees, but it has - 
been observed that when it does so it chooses the drones, and leaves the’ 
workers unharmed, probably from fear of the stings of the latter.. The note of 
the swallow is a rather weak, but musical, twitter. -It generally builds its 
nest under the eaves of houses, or in unused chimneys, but has been known 
| to choose such curious places as a half open drawer, the wing of a stuffed ov, 
| an old cap on a nail, &c. The nest is composed of mud or clay, stuck on’in 
little lumps rather irregularly, and usually held together with bits of straw. 
While placing these the bird clings perpendicularly to the uneven surface of 
the wall or chimney with its sharp little claws, steadying itself by pressing its 
tail against the wall. The inside of the nest is lined with feathers or fine 
grass. The swallow, like many other birds, is migratory, that is it léaves 
_ England, or the north of Europe, about September, and flies southwards till 
it reaches Africa, where it passes the winter, returning to the colder countries 
about the middle of April. When preparing to leave England, large numbers 
may be seen holding a great parliament in several favourite spots, one of which 
is the dome of Radcliffe’s Library, at Oxford. Here they chatter with great |} — 
eagerness, as if planning their long journey. They fly across the Straits of || ~ 
Dover, where the sea is narrowest, and proceed southward through Franee tf 
and Spain, crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, into Africa. .On their return || _ 
they go with wonderful instinct to the nest.they left the summer before, and _ i. 
if in the meantime it has been destroyed they fly to and fro with every sign 
of grief and distress. ese 

_ Kingfisher (Common).—The ‘bill of the kingfisher is long, straight and | 
pointed ; its tail is short ; its wings rounded ; its body about seven inches in. |} 
length ; its three front toes are joined together as far as the first joint ; its bf 
plumage is splendid in colouring, and has a burnished metallic appearance ; || 
_ the head and wings and upper part of the back are dark green, the lower part | 4 

light violet or blue, gleaming: under a strong light; the throat’ is a yellow- |) 
white, and the under part chestnut coloured ; the bill is black, with a tint of bit, 
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3 ! orange at the base; and theeyesarecrimson. This bird is found in England, 
| and is quite the most gorgeously decorated of our native birds. It lays, 
{| its eggs in some hollow, usually near a river or stream, and lines the hole 

' with fish bones, ejected from its mouth. The use of this lining is probably 
_ to keep the eggs from the damp earth. It is usually to be seen perching on 

a bough over the water, patiently and silently waiting for its prey to appear 
\| below. When-a fish of a convenient size appears, the bird will swiftly dart 

like a bright meteor and plunge into the stream below, the next moment 
_ appearing with the fish in its mouth. If this is a small one, it is swallowed 
ll at once, if too large, the bird, without losing its hold, passes the fish between 
the mandibles of its beak until it grasps the tail ; it will then proceed to dash 
the head against a branch or stone, and can generally swallow it without 
|| difficulty ; but, occasionally, a kingfisher has been found dead with the tail of 
| a fish hanging out of its mouth, the head having been too large to pass 
~ down the throat. They are very voracious birds, and the parents’ energies 
are severely taxed to keep their ungry young ones supplied with fishes. 
The kingfisher usually frequents lonely and secluded spots, but can be tamed 
without much difficulty. It is anaffectionate bird inits family. An instance 
_ of this has been recorded, when a female was seen to fly to the aid of its mate, 
~ who had been shot, and picking up the wounded bird in her bill, attempted 
}} to remove him to a place of safety. She, however, was not strong enough to 
‘ carry him more than a few yards. 


TRIBE IL—DENTIROSTRES, OR TOOTHED BEAK. 
/ (From Latin dens, dentis, a tooth; and rostrum, a beak.) 

Chief Characteristics—A notch or tooth on the upper mandible near its 
point. In some species this is almost imperceptible, in others strong and 
well-defined. The latter are the fiercest in disposition, and in this respect 
are like birds of prey. The toes are three before and one behind; the outer 
toes are joined to the middle one at their base. The members of this tribe 
| feed ¢hiefly on insects, but some on small animals, and others add berries 
and fruit to their diet. 


EXAMPLES OF THE TRIBE: GREAT GREY SHRIKE, MOCKING BIRD. 


Great Grey Shrike.—The bill of this bird is strong and rather long, sharp- 
edged, curved at the tip, and armed, on each side of the top mandible, with a 
| well marked tooth. Its feathers are closely set, and its wings powerful. Its 
claws are strong, curved and very sharp. It is about ten inches in length, 
Its back is grey, the under part white, the wing feathers black, with a bar of 
white, and the tail black and white. It feeds on mice, young birds, beetles, 
grasshoppers and many other creatures. These it kills by-a severe bite 

sross the head, which crushes the skull. It will sometimes devour its prey — 
immediately, holding it tightly with its strong, sharp claws, and tearing it up 
with its hooked and powerful beak. If not hungry when its food is obtained, 
it will hang it on the end of a broken bough or some such convenient place. 
The insects it catches it will impale on a sharp thorn, and leave to be 
devoured at leisure. From these singular habits it has been called the 
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Butcher Bird. Another name it has received is that of Watchman, from the 
service it renders to the fowler in catching falcons. The shrike, though a 
fierce, bold bird, has the greatest terror of falcons. When, therefore, the 
fowler sets his net to entrap these birds, he fastens a shrike to a piece of 
string tied to a peg near the nets. A little turf hut is built near, as a place 
of refuge for the shrike. Hundreds of birds may pass over the net without 
the shrike’s giving the least alarm, but directly it sees a falcon it flutters 
uneasily, and makes a chattering, squalling noise, showing every sign of rage 
and fear. Roused by these ana the fowler jerks some strings, to which 
living pigeons are attached, as baits, on a perch close by. Their fluttering 
attracts the attention of the falcon, who swoops down towards them, and, while 
the shrike screams with fear and runs for shelter to his little hut, the fowler 
draws the strings of his trap net and secures his falcon. The ordinary voice 
of the shrike is harsh and unmusical, but it can imitate the sweet notes of 
other birds with great success. It is an inhabitant of Europe, but is scarce 
in England. - 
Mocking Bird.—This bird belongs to the family of thrushes. Its figure is 
well-proportioned, and all its movements are easy, graceful and rapid. Its 
eye is animated and intelligent ; its beak is rather strong, ridged along the 
top, bent at the tip, and furnished with short bristles at the base ; the plum- 
age is of a dull brown colour, intermingled with black, white, and grey. Its 
length is about nine inches. It isanative of America. The most remarkable 
characteristic of this bird is its clear, strong, musical voice, and the wonderful 
power it possesses of imitating the song of different birds and other sounds, 
from whence, of course, its name is derived. The American naturalist, Wil- 


son, graphically describes its extraordinary power of song in the following | 


passage : “In measure and accent he (the mocking bird) faithfully follows 
his originals ; in force and sweetness of expression he greatly improves upon 
them. In his native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-grown 
tree, in the dawn of dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a 
‘ multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over every other 
competitor. The ear can listen to his music alone, to which that of all other 
birds seems a mere accompaniment. His own native notes, which are easily 
distinguished by such as are well acquainted with those of our song birds, are 


fall and bold, and varied seemingly beyond all limit. They consist of short 


expressions of two, three, or at the most four or six syllables ; generally in- 
terspersed with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity, and continued with unlimited ardour for half-an-hour or an hour at 
atime, His expanded wings and tail glistening with white, and the buoyant 
gaiety of his action arresting the eye, as his cry most irresistibly does the 
ear, he sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstasy ; he mounts or descends as 


his song swells or dies away. While thus exerting himself, a bystander, | 


destitute of sight, would suppose that the whole feathered tribe had assembled 
together on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect, so per- 
fect are his imitations. He many times deceives the sportsman, and sends 


him in search of birds that perhaps are not within miles of him, but whose | 
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notes he exactly imitates. Even birds themselves are frequently imposed on 
by this admirable mimic, and are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates ; 
or diye with precipitation into the depths of thickets at the scream of what 
they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk. In his domesticated state he whistles 
for the dog, which starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
‘squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging 
wings and bristling feathers to protect her injured brood. The barking of 
‘the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow 
with great truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught him by his 
master, though of considerable length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the 
quiverings of the canary, and the clear whistling of the Virginia nightingale, 
or red-bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent ; while he 
seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions.” The mocking 
bird is easily tamed, good songsters are so much valued that they will some- 
times sell for £25. It places its nests in some concealed spot among bushes, 
‘Six or eight feet from the ground. While hatching their eggs, or rearing their 
young, both male and female show wonderful courage in defending their nest 
from enemies. Hawks and birds of prey are driven away, they will kill 
| snakes by repeated blows on the head, and even cats are compelled to beat a 
retreat before the intrepid pair. Lucy Dowson. 


; LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
XII.—THE OSTRICH. 


Point.—To teach the description of the ostrich, and where it lives. 


What it is,—The ostrich is a bird. [If the children have had previous 
lessons on birds, they will be able to tell why the ostrich is a bird; if not, 
|| the teacher will have to teach them that those animals which are covered 
{| with feathers, and have a bill and only two legs, are called birds. ] 
'»Size.—The ostrich is the largest bird in the world. It is generally above 
seven feet high, and, when seen at a distance, might be mistaken for a man 
on horseback. [If the teacher has the Chart of Animals, showing their com- 
“parative sizes, the children will see that the ostrich is the largest bird. . The 
children should not be told that the bird is seven feet high, but the teacher 
should give an idea of the height from some object in the room. | . 
~ Covering.—The ostrich, like all birds, is covered with feathers ; but while 
other birds have some soft feathers and some stiff ones (wings and tail 
feathers), those of the ostrich are most of them very soft. The feathers at 
| the ends of the wings and tail are very long and beautiful, generally black 
and white. [The children will see the colour of the feathers in the picture. ] 
Food.—The ostrich is able to eat almost anything, and sometimes will 
even swallow stones and other hard substances which would injure most 
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country is called a desert. 
- the black board when the name is given. 
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animals. [This heading will have to be taught.]. Why does it swallow these 


stones ? 


Where tt lives.—The ostrich lives in the deserts of Africa. It makes no 


nest, like other birds, but scratches large holes in the sand; in these holes it © 
places its eggs, which are hatched by the heat of the sun. [The desert must | 


be described to the class. The teacher should tell them that the ostrich lives | 


in a, very hot. country. The class will be able to tell that birds in this country 
are found in the fields and woods. They may then be told that the ostrich 
does not live in fields. In the country where it lives there are large pieces.of 
land where there is nothing but sand .as far as the eye can see, with large 
stones and rocks scattered here and there. The sun is burning hot, so hot 
that it makes the sand feel burning to the feet. There is very little water» 
only a few wells or little rivers a long way from each other, and round these 
wells there is a little grass, and perhaps a few trees. 
This word should be printed in large letters on 


before the word “ desert” is given. ] 
How caught.—Those who hunt the ostrich must ride on swift horses, for 


This sandy part of the — 


The description should be finished | 


the bird can run swiftly. Assoon as the hunter comes in sight of the ostrich, — 


he sets off at a gentle gallop, so as not to frighten it, 


When the ostrich sees — 
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that the man follows it, it begins to run at first gently, working its wings as || ~ 
aman would his arms when walking quickly. It would be able to escape the |} 


hunter, only that it runs in circles, while he goes straight on and tries to 
meet it. 


Sometimes the ostrich will run for two or three days, and the men | i. 


will follow it, so that it can get neither rest nor food. Ifthe hunter overtakes |} : 


it, he catches it by throwing a noose over its head. Sometimes, when it sees 
that it cannot escape, and feels unable to run any more, it buries its head in 
the sand, perhaps thinking that, as it can then see no one, no one is able to 
see it. The hunters then come up and kill it, or take it alive. 

[The teacher will have to describe the manner of hunting the ostrich. 


The children will be able to tell that most birds use their wings to fly with, _ | 
They must be led. to see that the ostrich is too large and heavy to fly, and |} 


that its wings are small for the size of the bird. They will know that in 
walking quickly men often swing their arms to and fro. 


be shown by lines on the black board, and the bird’s custom of hiding its head 


may be illustrated by referring to little children who think their brothers and | 
sisters cannot see them when they put their heads under their mothers’ aprons qP 


in playing hide and seek. | 


Uses.—The ostrich is hunted for the.sake of its feathers, which are used || 
| in dress as ornaments. They are worth a great deal of money, especially the || 
white ones, Some of them are dyed blue, black, &e. The eggs are sometimes — 


eaten. [The children will have seen some ostrich feathers, perhaps. It would 
be well to show them one, if possible. They might be told that the long 
feathers of the wings and tail are the most beautiful, but that sometimes 
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The teacher may || 
tell the class that the ostrich uses its wings in a similar way to help it to run 1 


swiftly. The manner in which the ostrich runs and the hunter meets it may || 


et good soil of the parable. (See Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine,” pp. 369—85 || 
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frequently given throughout the lesson, and children should be called out to 
point to the parts on the picture. } Hannan P, Woop, 


MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 
NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 


Nore 1.—Read Matthew xiii. 1—23; comparing therewith Mark iv. 1—20, and 
Luke viii. 4—15. 

Notre 2.— The teacher should use this and every other lesson with perfect freedom 
as to the time to be occupied with the lesson, remembering that one lesson thoroughly 
mastered-is better than many which are not. 

Nore 3.—This lesson is intended as an outline of the points upon which the in- 


-telligence of the scholars should be aroused; the teacher should, therefore, ask ques- 


tions upon each point before supplying the answer. Tn every case the recapitulation 
of the lesson should be drawn from the scholars by questioning, as far as possible, not 
only on the day when the lesson is given, but also at the next meeting of the class. 


Verse 1. Jesus went out of the house and sat by the seaside.—Probably at 
Capernaum (see Matt. iv. 13) ; by the Sea ‘of Galilee, also called Lake of 


plain of Gennesareth, five miles wide and six or seven miles long, in which 
lay Capernaum. This plain and the hill sides adjoining are still richly 


by side, the trodden path, the protruding rock, the thorn-bushes, and the 


and 425—7.) 
~ Verse 2. Great multitudes—Out of every city (see Luke). Gennesareth 
was the most populous district of Galilee, teeming with an agricultural 
trading and fishing population. Hence the best centre of Jesus’ ministry. 
Into a ship: One of the numerous fishing vessels on the lake. 

Verse 3. In Parables.—A favourite Oriental mode of teaching.. There 
are thirty parables of Jesus Christ’s ; seven in this chapter. He spoke to the 


analogy, or likeness to these, of the spiritual truths with which he wished to 


A familiar object to all his hearers, many, 
themselves. Jesus may have pointed to a sower as he spake. 


through the field, hard with the tramp of passers by on foot and horseback. 
The seed scattered by hand would fall on it—there being no fence to close it 


Gennesareth and Sea of Tiberias ; thirteen miles long, six broad, surrounded — 
by hills, except where they recede from the west coast to leave the fertile © 


people of the things with which they were familiar, and pointed out the. 
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small pieces of feathers are fastened neatly together so as to look like one | 
long feather, and these are not worth so much money. The class will be able | 
to tell that feathers are used in dress. Simultaneous repetition should be | 


APE 


cultivated ; and the corn-fields descending to the water's edge, display, side Es 


make them familiar. (See leaflet, “ How to teach the Parables.”) A sower: 
no doubt, being sowers of the seed | 


Verse 4. The wayside.—Trodden down (see Luke). The trodden path ’ 


off—and would lie on the surface. Zhe Fowls: Countless birds of all kinds— | 


ee: = a | 


~ may be passed over. (On them, see leaflet, “ How to Teach the Parables.” 


‘his hearers the parable first, and interpreted it afterwards, so should teachers 


| Soever spoken. The parable applies to all times. Understandeth it not: His 
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water-fowl, partridges, pigeons, &c.—are still to be seen hovering over the 
plain of Gennesareth. In the east large flocks of birds are described as 
following the sower to pick up the seed which he has scattered. On the hard 
‘path they would find it immediately. Jesus may have seen them in the act. 

Verses 5, 6. Stony places.—Rock (see Luke). Not soil with which 
stones were mixed, but places in which—as on the rocky hill-sides, sloping 
down to Gennesareth—only a thin layer of earth lay upon the rock, which ; 
here and there peeped through. orthwith, &.: The soil was so shallow, the 
seed so near the surface, that the plant soon showed itself above it. Wo root: 
Lacked moisture (see Luke). It withered under the burning rays of the sun 
as soon as (see Luke) it sprung up, because its roots were not struck into that _ 
deep moist soil which alone would have enabled them to resist the scorching 
heat. Jesus in his boat was looking toward the rocky hills. 

Verse 7. Thorns.—Large thorn-bushes are now to be seen at Gennesareth, 
springing up in the midst of the wheat. They overtop it; and, shutting out 
the air and light, literally choke it, so thatit yields no fruit (see Mark). Here 
the fault is not in the soil, as before, where it was hard and shallow, but in 
the cultivation of the soil, in allowing thorns to grow init. There must have 
been many such thorns in Jesus’ sight. 

Verse 8. An hundredfold.—The return of an hundred for one is not un- 
known in the east (see Gen. xxvi. 12). In the plain of Babylon, a return of 
two hundredfold, and sometimes three, has been recorded. There is a kind 
of maize in Arabia that returns four-hundredfold. Ifit was the season, the 
waying corn was before Jesus’ eyes. : 

Verses 9—17. These, not coming within the special subject of this leaflet, 
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Verse 18, Jesus, in answer to an inquiry of the twelve (see Mark and 
Luke), explains the parable, and thus gives us a model of interpretation for 
those which he does not explain. As he, in originally teaching, presented to 


wait till their scholars have grasped its natural meaning fully, before they 
pass on to the spiritual truth, upon which it cannot otherwise throw any 
light. Zhe sower: Jesus does not tell us who the sower is here ; but he 
probably means himself-(see verse 37). The comparison between teacher and 
taught on the one side, and sower and soil on the other, is very common 
(see 1 Peter i, 23; 1 John iii. 9), and very true. Words, are, like seeds, 
fruitful only when they take root in men’s minds and hearts; like germs, 
they must germinate there. The ministry of Christ was a sowing of the - 
seed of his life and spirit in the soil of the human heart. Every one who 
exerts a good influence is a sower too. ‘ 

Verse 19. The word of the kingdom —The word of God (see Mark and 
Luke). There is no difference of meaning in these phrases ; both would refer 
to the teaching of Christ. ; the one would express rather its source, the other | 
itsaim. He taught as a prophet of God, to found a kingdom of God. Any 
word or influence that is good and true is a word of this kingdom, by whom- | 
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heart, like the trodden path, is hardened against any good impressions. The 
best words may reach his ears, but they go no further; he is insensible to 
good. His life, as a highway of evil habits, has become in its evil as hard as 
pavement, and good is simply thrown away upon him. The wicked one: As 
the birds pick up the exposed seed, so evil impulses remove the slightest good 
impressions that for a moment he may have felt. The wicked one, in 
| personifying these evil impulses, presents them to us in their.true light, as 
an enemy, foreign to our true nature, to be fought and laid. 

Verses 20, 21. With joy receiveth_He is of the impulsive and well- 
| meaning class, who are always receiving fresh good impressions, with a rapi- 
‘|| -dity exactly similar to the rapid growth of the plant on the rocky soil. Hath 
| henot root: But he is as shallow as he is impressible ; the good influence 
goes with him, as we say, “no more than skin deep”—no deeper, in fact, than _ 
the seed strikes its root into the thin coating of soil upon the rock. Dureth 
for a while: But for a time (see Mark), He has accordingly no endurance, 
but is as fickle as he is shallow and impressible. Goodness with him is 
hailed as the last new sensation, pleasant as a fresh excitement ; but he is 
quite as powerless to resist the trials or temptations that must inevitably 
assail his new-born virtue, as is the rootless plant to endure the scorching sun. 
Verse 22. Care of this world.—Worldliness ; that is to say, not use, but 
abuse of this world, in various forms, is described ; riches made an object of 
selfish pursuit, and lusts (see Mark), and pleasures (see Luke); a life, that is, 
of self-indulgence, are like thorn-bushes amongst the wheat, Choke the word: 
They stifle the better spirit to which the good influence has given birth. It 
cannot breathe their atmosphere, any more than the wheat can flourish — 
entangled with the overshadowing thorn. And as the latter not only robs the 
wheat of its light and air, but of the nourishment of the soil, which it : 
abstracts for itself, so selfishness thrives at the expense of self-sacrifice, and 
evil at the expense of good. No more than the soil, can our hearts grow a 
double crop. If we, like good spiritual husbandmen, pluck not out each 
immoral weed, the immoral weeds will grow till they crush and wither 
our moral lives. 

Verse 23: Understandeth it.—Receive it (see Mark) in an honest and 
good heart; keep it (see Luke). He is neither insensible to good, nor fickle 
in its reception, nor half-hearted in its exercise, as in the three previous cases. 
He receives it with intelligence and keeps it with faithfulness ; it becomes 
firmly rooted-in the depths of his heart as a seed cast into a deep and fertile 
soil. An hundredfold: A good life can, like a good seed, bring forth fruit an 
hundredfold. How many fold has Jesus brought forth fruit? What a power 
| of usefulness we all have! With putience (see Luke). Patient perseverance, 
| if the only way, is the sure way to all of living fruitful lives. No persevering 
labour in a good cause can ever bein vain. A needful conclusion to a parable, 


which tells us that three seeds of goodness out of four perish in unfruitfulness, 
H. Enrretp Dowson, 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 
Li = 
1. Between the mountain ranges of Lebanon and anti-Lebanon on the 
‘| north, and the barren highlands which merge in the Sinaitic deserts on the 
south, lies a narrow tract of country bounded on the east by the broad trench — 
of the Jordan valley, and on the west by the Mediterranean. Its:extreme ~ 
fe length “from Dan to Beersheba” is less than 140 miles ; its average breadth is — 


about forty. This is, properly speaking, the land of Israel. The trans-Jordanic | ; 
country, with its green pastures and forest-clad hills, melts away into the |j_ 


great desert that stretches to Mesopotamia. Only partially occupied by — 
Israelite tribes, it remained by its natural separation entirely distinct, and 
|| may therefore be passed over in the brief account (which is alone possible in — 
| these pages) of the “ Holy Land”* (Zech. ii. 12). 
- 2. The general position of Palestine calls for a word of description. On ~ 
the extreme verge of the great continent of Asia, it formed a sort of link — 
between the east and west. The tribes that were successively compelled to 
»|| emigrate from the highlands of Armenia, and were pushed further and further 
{|| south, found here their resting place. On the rugged slopes of its interior 
they could pursue the pastoral occupations of their former home ; while its 
maritime plain was the only route by which the great conquerors of Egypt 
could lead their armies against Assyria. Over its central hills came Abraham 
and his followers; along its coast marched Sethi and Rameses the Great. In 
the early days of the history of the Israelites, the sea was a barrier, not a 
medium of communication. It stopped instead of promoting intercourse 


eng facilities of commeree which it afforded. The physical features of their coast 
line lent them little aid. _No good harbours naturally: suggested naval enter- 


with Europe. Only at a later date did the Jews avail themselves of the |} 


prise. No islands like those around the shores of Asia Minor and Greece || 


seemed to invite the inhabitants of the mainland from their seclusion. I+ 
_was not, therefore, till after the conquest of Alexander the Great, which 


were spread in any large numbers along the Mediterranean. But when this — 


__ {| peculiarly central for those who stood at extremes so wide apart as the Straits — 


brought the east into such violent contact with the west, that the Israelites {| 


process of dispersion had once begun, the situation of Palestine rendered it “215 


of Gibraltar and the Persian Gulf. “It was this which saved the nation from |} 


Sp falling back, like the remoter kingdoms of the east, into a state of semi- || 
‘W barbarism, and preserved for the west the results and influences of its | 
religious growth. ae 
; ' 3, The position of Palestine—in some respects so dangerous, in others so 
po tr advantageous—made its insignificant size a matter of small moment. ‘Not so 
taka large as Wales, possibly not bigger than Yorkshire, the traveller is reminded 
rities i pppestentcaoliae Tibia Toctcteee Wie ee oe Bible: ee 
Rulotines” Wier ee ae oo “Syria and Palestine ;” Stanley’s “Sinai an 

: 's and an e Book ;” Porter’s ‘‘ Handbook of Palestine ;” Smith’s ‘‘ Die 


tionary of the Bible,” art. Palestine; Tristram’s “ Land of Israel:” Kitto’s **Eneyclopeedia.” I 
am especially indebted to the masterly articles of Mr. Grove in the ‘* Dictionary of the pe : 
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75 
on every eminence of the boundaries which hem him in. On the one hand 
the Mediterranean, on the other the long wall of the hills of Gilead or Moab 
rising above the valley of the Jordan, are seen from Neby Samwil in the 


neighbourhood of Jerusalem, from Gerizim in Samaria, or from the hills above 
Nazareth. Far to the south, it is said even at the southern end of the Dead 
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|| like manner the heights around Hebron are_visible from many points along 
the ridge in the heart of Palestine. Within eight hours the traveller may 
visit Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and a single ride takes him over the 
slopes of Mount Gilboa, across the vale of Jezreel, along the plain of Esdraelon, 
through Shunem, Nain, and Endor, past the base of Mount Tabor, up into 
the retired valley of Nazareth. Even the capitals of the two kingdoms of 
Judah and of the Ten Tribes were but a day’s journey apart; and from Jericho 
to Jerusalem was only a morning march for Pompey’s troops. This peculiar 
compactness necessarily gave a great advantage to whatever power was for 
the time being the strongest. : 

4, The physical features of Palestine may be briefly enumerated. They 
are its highlands, its glens, and its plains. It cannot be said to possess any 
distinct mountain system. It contains no long range like that of Lebanon, 
which bounds the western side of Cele-Syria; nor even any lesser group 


independent or detached mountains, whose full height may be seen like that 
of Little Hermon from the gentle acclivities of the vale of Jezreel. Yet the 
greater part of the country is at a considerable elevation above the sea. It 
consists of an irregular mass of hills, running down from north to south. On 
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the eastern side, these hills fall away abruptly, seamed by narrow ravines, © 


into the deep depression of the Jordan. On the west, they slope more 
{| gradually, intersected by broader valleys, down to the maritime plain. Only 
| once is the continuity of this great highland mass really broken. _ Between 
Galilee and Central Palestine lies the great plain of Esdraelon, which extends 
to the sea on the one hand, and on the other communicates with the Ghor 
(or Jordan valley) by two easy descents, At this point the line of elevation 


by the spurs of the Lebanon chain, which descend as far as the lake of 
Galilee. On one of them stands Safed—probably the “city set on a hill”, 
(Matthew y. 14)—at a height of 2,775 feet above the sea. This is the general 
Jevel of the highlands of J udea ; but the upland valleys of Galilee are con- 
| siderably lower. Nazareth has only an.elevation of 800 feet 4 but when once 
|| the plain of Esdraelon is crossed the mountain mass rises rapidly towards 
|| the south; Nablous (the ancient Shechem) lies between Mount Ebal and 
ie Mount Gerizim, at 1,800 feet ; Bethel is mounted on its plateau at 2,400 


Hebron, in its quiet vale in the far south, has an elevation: of 3,029 feet. 
Seen from the maritime plain, at a considerable distance, this great highland 


arrier to all attempts to cross it, or penetrate into it. 
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Sea, the snowy cone of Hermon can be discerned in the clear air; while in © 


rising like’ Mount Hermon out of the plain of Damascus. It has but few | 


| down the country is at its lowest. The northern part of Galilee is occupied | 


feet; Jerusalem, at 2,610 feet, confronts the Mount of Olives, at 2,724; and 


district looks like an uninterrupted wall, and appears to present an impassable’ 
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5. Next to the mountains of Palestine must be mentioned its deep glens. 
With the exception of the great valley of the Jordan, which must be con- 
sidered apart, these descend east and west from the central mountain mass, 
which lies itself, as has been said, nearly north and south. On the one hand 
they fall abruptly into the Ghor, on the other they slope more gently down 
to the maritime plain. It is in Judea that their distinctive features are most 
clearly marked. The highland ridge is here at its greatest elevation ; its 
eastern boundary, the valley of the Jordan and the basin of the Dead Sea, at 
its greatest depression. Between Hebron and Engedi the country falls up- 
wards of 4,300 feet in a distance of less than twenty miles. From Hebron to 
Gaza, in the space of nearly forty miles, the descent is barely 3,000 feet. The 
same peculiarity may be observed from other points along the main axis. 
From Jerusalem, the valley of the Kidron plunges away rapidly towards the 
Dead Sea ; from Bethel a similar glen runs down to the valley of the Jordan, 
and opens out behind Jericho. The ravines on the eastern side are in con- 
sequence exceedingly narrow and steep. Sometimes they are enclosed between 
lofty and precipitous cliffs four or five hundred feet high, and seem to be 
little more than fissures in the rock. Such is the well-known defile of 
the Kelt, supposed to have been the “brook Cherith” near the Jordan 
(1 Kings xvii. 1—7); such also is the wild rent of the Kidron at the 
point now occupied by the convent of Mars Saba. Another example is 
afforded by Wady Urtas, a little to the south of Bethlehem. The upper 
part of this romantic glen, though by no means wide, once contained the 
reservoirs and gardens of Solomon. Lower down, however, it becomes a 
sort of huge chasm, on one side of which is an immense cave, only accessible 
by a low door in the face of the rock.* The valleys on the western side 
of Judea are far less rugged ; they wind along through hills of gradually 
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lessening height, sometimes expanding into little plains, or contracting into |} 


| little passes, and ultimately emerging on to the lowlands along the coast. Of 
these, Wady Sumt (the valley of the Acacia), identified with the ancient 
| valley of Elah (valley of the Terebinth, 1 Sam. xvii. 2), is-a good example. 
| Rising in the heights near Hebron, it pursues a long and tortuous course till 
it opens out on to the downs of Philistia near the site of Gath. Through its 
centre, as through that of all similar glens, runs a torrent bed, thickly strewn 


with the white limestone pebbles which David employed to such good effect {| 


(1 Sam. xvii. 40 sqq.). Down this bed flow the winter rains, but in summer ' 


all such little streams are dry. The valleys on the east and west of Samaria 


are marked by somewhat the same differences as those in Judea, but they \) 
are on a smaller scale. Further and further north the elevation of the central || 
mass of the country diminishes, and the depression of the Jordan valley also — 


_ becomes less and less. The abrupt and rocky aspect of the passes is gradually 
modified, and at length the gentle slope of the broad vale between Mount 
_Gilboa and Little Hermon, marked at its upper end by the site of Jezreel, 
and at its lowest by the ruins of Beth-shan (Scythopolis), leads down from 


* It is thought that this may have been the cave of Adullam. 
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the watershed of the plain of Esdraelon into the Ghor. In southern Galilee, 
the deep and sombre glens which open on to the plain of Gennesareth on the 
western shore of the lake remind the traveller once more of the wilder defiles 
of Judea ; towards the west, however, lie beautiful upland valleys, such as 
those of Nazareth and Cana, and the general contour of the land sinks slowly 
down into the fertile plain of Akka on the coast. The northern portion of 
Galilee consists of a great mountain group, separated from the chain of the 
Lebanon by the chasm of the Leontes (Litany), and many romantic hollows 
are secluded among its wooded hills. : 
6. It is a consequence of the direction of its central ridge and of its small 
dimensions that, with the exception of the Jordan, Palestine possesses nothing 
which can properly be called a river. The irregular watershed which runs 
down the country from north to south is at too short a distance from the sea- 
to give rise to streams of any magnitude on the west; and for the same 
reason no tributaries of importance descend from it to join the waters of the 
Jordan, the principal feeders of which come from the hills of Bashan. The 
Jordan itself is useless for all the ordinary purposes of a river. Flowing at 
great speed, in a deep bed between high banks for the most part difficult 
of approach, it is quite unfit for navigation: it rushes along its crooked 
course, tossing over rapids, and only here and there slackens its rapid pace 
in some more quiet reach. No other stream, however, attains anything like 
the same size. The common term “brook” of our authorised version ill 
| represents the dry and stony bed along which a slender thread of water finds 
its way through the bottom of the ravines of Judsea. The flow caused by 
| the winter rains quickly dries up, and only the white boulders and pebbles 
|| remain to mark its track. The Kidron, for example, has vanished altogether. 
It is probable that the changed conditions of the country have something to 
do with the disappearance of the streams. The destruction of the woods 
which once crowned the hills, and of the terraces so elaborately built up on 
their sides, has doubtless diminished the rainfall considerably. Yet, even 
under the most favourable circumstances, it must have been impossible for 
the mountain torrents ever to have been a feature of any real consequence 
in the geography of Palestine. The largest of them was, no doubt, the 
Kishon. ‘This stream drains the great plain of Esdraelon, and is the channel 
by which the waters rising on the surrounding mountains—those of Galilee 
in the north, Tabor, Little Hermon, and Mount Gilboa on the east, and the 


| _ranges of Samaria and Carmel on the south — find their way to the sea. 


During the winter and spring its volume is often considerably swollen ; it 


|| overflows its banks and inundates.large portions of the plain on either hand, 


|. converting it into one vast morass. But later on in the year the upper part 
| of its course becomes dry ; the springs beneath the brow and at the foot of 
Mount Carmel alone continue to flow ; and the length of the river is reduced — 
to the three or four miles of its course next the sea. 

7, The mountains and the intervening glens with their torrent beds do 
not, however, exhaust the natural features of the country. Allusion has been 
already made several times to its plains. Even its highlands are not without 


' forming a basin three or four miles in diameter, completely encircled by hills, 


and sometimes expanding into the magnificent proportions of the-plain of 


| width as the mountains of Samaria approach more nearly to the sea. Broad 
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_ the plain of Philistia or that of Esdraelon possesses. But the days of its glory |} 


~oaly secure a scanty subsistence in terror of the wandering and predatory 
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their level tracts; sometimes lying, like the little plain of Rephaim* in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, at a considerable elevation ; some- 
times stretching, like the long strip now known as el-Mukhna running through 
the centre of Samaria, at the foot of the eastern slopes of Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim,+ between two parallel ranges of hills, enclosing one vast corn- 
field, like a green lake, unbroken by hedge or wall; sometimes, like the 
beautiful Merj el Ghuruk, or “ Drowning Meadow,” in the same province, 
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which pour their drainage into it and secure for it a marvellous fertility ;f 


Esdraelon, spread out in a vast triangle between the mountains of Samaria 
and Galilee, and communicating by the narrow pass of the Kishon with the 
plain of Akka and the sea, The real lowlands of Palestine, however, stretch 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. From the far south beyond Gaza an 
undulating line of sand hills bounds the interior plain. The sand hills are 
varied occasionally by low cliffs; and at rare intervals some eminence, like 
that on which Jafia (the ancient Joppa) stands, breaks the monotony of 
depression. The coast bears away slowly in a north-north-easterly direction, 
until it encounters the well-marked ridge of Mount Carmel, which runs out 
abruptly into the sea, leaving only a narrow beach atits base. Beyond this pro- 
montory the plain of Akka (only about seven miles broad. at its greatest width) 
sweeps up to Ras-en-Naktra, at which point the hills again press close upon — 
the shore, along the ancient Pheenicia, The great maritime plain between the 
desert of Et-Tih and Mount Carmel is about ninety milesinlength. It may 
be divided into two parts, the southern, or plain of Philistia, the northern, or 
plain of Sharon. The lower half is the wider; its waving downs extend 
inland for a distance of fifteen or sixteen miles, until they merge in the 
rising highlands of Judea. From some elevated point on the central mass, 
its low ridges and broad shallow valleys are seen to blend in the level tract 
along the shore: at long distances some conical hill marks the site of an’ 
ancient fortress. North of Joppa, the-plain of Sharon’ gradually contracts in 
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sand hills still screen it on the west ; here and there it is traversed by some. | 
deep and sluggish stream, like the Nahr Zurka, or Crocodile River of the || 
old geographers (still called sometimes Maat Timsah, “ crocodile water”) :. iF 
cane brakes on its marshy swamps, groups of evergreen oak.and thickets of 
shrub on its rising ground, give to it a more luxuriant appearance than either 


have departed ; of its great cities little trace remains ; its active commerce 
aad its busy life have wholly disappeared, and its few miserable inhabitants | 


Bedawin. J. Estuin Carpenter, 


* Where David fought the Philistines (2 Sam. yv. 18). 


Tn this tak Z * s . 1s 
en ihe ni pact ical on the eastern side of the watershed—Shechem, or Sychar, being on the. west— | 


{The adjacent plain of Dothan (Gen. xxxvii. 17) is a similar instance, 
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LESSONS IN METHOD. 
XI—HOW TO TEACH THE PARABLES. 


“ OCCASIONALLY used to conceal for a time the full meaning of the speaker, 
the chief and common object of a parable is by the story to win attention 
- and maintain it; to give plainness and point, and therefore power, to truth. 
The story, like afloat, keeps it from sinking ; like a nail, fastens it 
in the mind ; like the feathers of an arrow, makes it strike ; and, like the | 
| barb, makes it stick” (Dr, GuTHRIE). 
a In reading the parables the teacher may note two ‘chief difficulties in the 
- way of his scholars :— 
1, The parables were told bya Jew to Jews. The manners and customs 

_ of the hearers, their country, its climate and productions, indeed, almost all 
| the circumstances about Jesus which lent the charm of real life to His stories 
differed more or less widely from ours. 

2, The parables have a natural and subordinate meaning, which suggests, 

+ or from which the hearers may draw the religious or moral lesson to be 
taught; and the consequent danger is that this second and important 
|; meaning may be overlooked. 

How may the first of these difficulties be overcome ? 

1. By the teacher himself thoroughly mastering each parable. He will 
. j need a commentary, a dictionary of the Bible, a geography, and map of 
} Palestine. He must become familiar with its smallest details. 

2. He should next endeavour to make it equally familiar to his class by 
{j eliciting explanations and information from them, and supplying such facts 
|, as they do not know, or clearing away difficulties they cannot remove. 

A} 8. Every aid which similar stories, portraits, pictures, and maps can give, 
|) should be called in ; and the leaflet, “ How to Prepare and Give a Reading 
{| Lesson,” kept in mind. 

| 4, Ina word, both scholar and teacher should endeavour, for the time 
- being, to transport themselves to the land and times spoken of in the parable, 
z _ and be Jews among Jews. 

Having thus mastered the parable as a wiestnd story, it now remains to, 
draw from it its lesson. This is the second difficulty. How may wz be 
- removed ? 

1. The teacher should have the parable read in sections, and by ques- 

es tioning and suggestion elicit by degrees its secondary and intended meaning: 

4 2. By appealing to the experiences, better feelings, and heart-felt desires 
of his scholars, he must try to drive home the warnings, consolations, advice, 

» and examples the story may afford, and show its applicability to their own 

- circumstances and needs. 

3, He must avoid all mere preaching ; and, having satisfied himself of the 

i great leading idea of the parable, he must not allow himself to depart from it 

to touch unnecessarily upon any minor lessons. He will thus prevent the * 

distraction of the attention of his hearers. - 
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4. Caution.—* Any attempt to regard everything [in a parable} as charged 
with a distinct meaning, to find a spiritual truth in each minute circum- 
stance, would often land us in the regions of fancy, and sometimes in those - 
of error. . . In explaining a parable, what we are therefore to seek is its 
great central truth, the one, two, or three grand lessons which the story-was If 

told to teach—setting aside such parts as are no more than colour, clothing, || 
drapery thrown around it to impart life and interest” (DR. GUTHRIE). 


Books on the Parables.—Trench on the Parables; Dr. Guthrie’s ‘‘ The Parables 
read in the Light of the Present Day” (to be used with caution), originally published 
in Good Words (for 1863), with suitable engravings ; any dictionary of the Bible ; any, 
commentary. Any or all of these books would be nck in the school library. 

Pictwres,—Any set published by the religious societies, 

JOHN REYNOLDS. 
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And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ! 
Where all the storms of passion mainly beat - 

On flesh and blood ; where honour, power, renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet 
As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem Jame 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. > 


DANIELL. 


In this sketch we have the bones of the paw of the adult chimpanzee, 
from Borneo; and the remarkable peculiarity that distinguishes it from the 
human hand is the smallness of the thumb; it extends no further than to 
the root of the fingers. Now, it is upon the length, strength, free lateral- 
motion, and perfect mobility of the thumb that the power of the human 
hand depends. The thumb is called pollex, because of its strength; and 
that strength is necessary to the power of the hand, being equal to that of all 
the fingers. Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the power of the fingers 
would avail nothing; and accordingly the large ball, formed by the muscles 
of the thumb, is the distinguishing character of the human hand, and 
especially, that of an expert workman. 

The loss of the thumb almost amounts to the loss of the hand, and were 
it to happen i in both hands, it would reduce a man to a miserable dependence; 
or, as Adoni-bezek said of the three score and ten kings, the thumbs.of whose 
hands and of whose feet he had cut off, “ they gather their meat undo : 
table.”"—Buth: Bridgewater Treatises, iv. 121. 
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